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Re pleasure with utility combined; 
Like love and wisdom married in the mind, 
And thus attain the noblest end designed. 
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SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF. J. C. CALHOUN, | law school, Mr. Calhcun was much distin- 
Vice-President of the United Siates. guished by his talent for extemporancous de- 
Joun C. Catnoun, the present Vice-Presi-|bating. At the bar, though he never was 
dent of the United States, (of whom an excel- fond of the practice of law, he soon rose to 
jent likeness is presented with this Number of ‘the first grade of professional eminence.— 
the Casket, ) is upwards of forty years of age, Soon after he commenced the practice of the 
and was bern in Abbeville, South Carolina.— | law, he was elected a member of the state 
His father Patrick Calhoun emigrated from, legislature. 
Pgpnsylvania before the commencement of | The talents of Mr. Calhoun are of the kina 
thttecughutionary war, and was one of the toattract public attention, and we accord- 
first settlers of the upper country of the then | ingly find him early transferred to the councils 
province of South Carolina. He was an ac-, of the nation. It is not withinthe scope of such * 
tive whig during our struggle for indepen- la sketch as the present, to follow the subject 
deree, and, it is believed, was a distinguished | of observation through every step “ by which 
member of the legislature of the state, under, he did ascend,” itis sufficient, that when the 
its different modifications, from the first or- | state ef public affairs required a new organi- 
ganization of a revolutionary government till zation of the Cabinet, the public will warmly 
his death. In consequence of this latter event, | sanctioned the appointment of the Honorable 
it devolved upon the mother of John C. Cal-: John C. Calhoun as Secretary of War. It is 
houn to superintend his education. After a in that situation, then, that we find Mr. Cal- 
considerable conflict between maternal fond-. houn enjoying the highest confidence and the 
ness and a sense of duty, she sent him from loudest praise of the people, because#iaereh 
home to the academy of the Reverend Mr. had the most active scene for usefulness, 
Waddel, where he laid the foundation of his there he could and did devote himisel 
classical and scientific attainments. Before unsparingly to the public good." Ry 
he entered the grammar school, having had; When Mr. Calhoun entered the depattment 
access to a good library, he became master of of war, it is not unknown that the affairs of — 
most of the ancient and modern historians.— that office were in a most deranged state ; the 
It is related of him by his schoolmates, that consequences of the then recent war, and 
while at this academy, he had an impediment perhaps too great indulgence,and the account- 
or hesitancy in his speech, which, added to ability of distributing subordinate officers, 
an unusual diffidence, rendered his prospects had been but newly enforced? Those’ who 
of eminence as a speaker quite unflattering. imagine, that the department officers at 
But his subsequent career as a parliamentary | Washington have a sinecure, or even an 
speaker adds another proof to that furnished easy task, know little of the unremitted 
y the great orators of antiquity, that all toil, that the acceptance of their appoint- 
minor obstacles will vanish before the perse-| ment imposes pon them—and Mr. Cal- 
Baie energies of a great mind. Having houn was considered one, even among the 
we his preparatory studies, he became a most industrious, not only by his close atten- 
had er of Yale College, in Conneéticut, in tion but by the eminent success of his labours. 
sr wane and graduated in tWé fall of ‘The losses resulting to government by the 
bins: uot much distinetion, leaving behind eeeoece of officers entrusted with the pay- 
bot " reputation fortalents. In College! ment of portions of the public monies was 
ne s istinguished for the powers of inves-| proverbial, and..had became so common that 
a ion, and, it is said, would never adoptany the delinquents scarcely affected a blush at 
ctrine until, by placing it in all its practical | their turpitude ; the public purse was appa- 
= Satingss he obtained a kind. of anticipated rently to them, ‘a thing in common.” Mr. 
xperience of its operation. While at the’ C, soon convinced them that the charter which 
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their dishonor had created. and negligence per- 
petuated, was to be repealed, and while he de- 
manded of every man under his authority the 
strictest account, he convinced even them 
that such a measure was not less calculated 
for their honor and real benefit than for 
public justice and national good. Pursuing 
this course as part of a system of integrity of 
which he set, by his own conduct, a noble 
example, Mr. Calhoun was soon enabled to 
announce, what we presume no one of his 
predecessors could say, that of the public 
funds, an immense aggregate placed in the 
hands of a vast number of officers to meet 
the various engagements of the war de- 
partment, Nor one centr remained unac- 
counted for, or had been applied contrary te 
its legal appropriations. Such was the devo- 
tion and successful labours of Mr. Calhoun, 
and so eminently productive of good was hein 
the department committed to his care, that the 
eye of a valuable pertion of his fellow citizens 
was turned towards him as a successor of Mr. 
Monroe in the Presidential chair. His youth, 
and the demand which his country might 
justly make yet upon his exalted talents, are 
among the reasons that justify his friends for 
withdrawing his name from among the candi- 
dates for the first, and thus ensuring his elec- 
tion tothe second office in the gift ofthe people. 
Mr. Calhoun becoming Vice-President of 
the United States, determined to redeem that 
office from the charge of sinecurism to which 
it had been subjected since the second elec- 
tion of Mr. Jefferson as President. He, there- 
fore, at the first session of Congress took his seat 
as ex-officio President ef the Senate of the U. 
States. and continued to discharge, in person, 
the duties of that responsible office, during that 
session, and a part of the second, until a charge 
appearing against him (one that the public 
reid already pronounced pitiful and un- 


the r entatives of the people an official 
and cluse scrutiny of his public conduct.— 
This enguiry has not terminated, but of its 
result there can be no doubt. 

The exuberance of party zeal may bring 
the name of Calhoun into that discussion 
which aspirants to bigh public offices neces- 
sarily expose themselves in arepublic, but, 
the credit of extraordinary talents and high 
attainments, devotion to public good, and 
sound and pure patriotism, must ever belong 
to John C. Calhoun. 








THE SEA VQRFAGEZ. 
By RICRARD PENN SMITH, Esq. of Philadelphia. 


‘¢ Messmates, hear a brother sailor, 
Sing the dangers of the sea.” 


td in the autumn of 1820, I sailed from the port 
of Philadelphia for Havre, in a French merchant- 
man, commanded by a little native of Gascony, who 
had studied philosophy, not in the calm and shady 
groves of the academy, but in a world of turmoil 
and trouble. ‘The ancients may boast of the patience 
aud lertitude of Socrates, in the hour of death, and 





prate about the abstinence of Diogenes in his tub ; 

ut tomy mind, he who patiently lives on. through 
scenes of trial and suffering, exhibits more philoso- 
phy by half, than he who laughs at the terrors’ of 
death, or flies from the world, prostrates the dignity 
of his nature, and confines his ambition within the 
narrow compass of a tub. The little Gascon called 
himself a philosopher, and boasted of having read 
the ethics of Seneca for the fifticth time; but that 
philosophy which is acquired by having the sensibili- 
ties blunted with continued buifetting, does not main- 
tain such absolute dominion over the mind, but that it 
may be shaken from its purpose. So it was with the 
little captain, who would storm like a Hector at the 
sailors, and expatiate on the blessings of forbearance 
in the same breath. 

Among the passengers there were two particularly 
calculated to produce an impression on the mind of 
the spectator. ‘The one wasa young man apparently 
about twenty-five years of age, tall of stature and 
handsomely formed. His countenance was pale, 
impressive, and full of manly vigor; his forehead, 
high and polished ; but his deep-set hazel eyes were 
overshaded by bushy brows, whichgzave a forbidden 
expression to his countenance. He kept aloof from 
the passengers. The other wasa female about the 
same age, lovely in her appearance, and fascinating 
in her manners. ‘hey were accompanied by a little 
girl, scarcely five years old, whose striking resem- 
blance to the lady was sufficient to satisfy the most 
careless observer that they were parent and child. 


On board a ship our social feelings are naturally 
called into action, and even the most distant and re- 
served will at times relax from their austerity ; for 
when thus shut out from the world, it is then we feel 
how essential we areto the happiness of each other, 
But the rite melancholy that hung upon the brow 
of Campbell, which was the name of the young man 
alluded to, protected him from intrusion on his 
privacy: he seldem spoke to any one but his wite; to 
his child his lips were never opened. 

By the time we had been a week at sea, the busi- 
ness of each passenger was known to the others; 
and for want of more interesting subjects of ¢onver- 
sation, the circumstances of our several lives were 
related from our childhood to the hour of speaking. 
Campbell not only retused to take part in our con- 
versation, but seldom attended to what was going 
forward. He would frequently quit his meals abrupt- 
ly, and pace the deck in evident agitation, which he 
in vain laboured to conceal. Mrs. Campbell like a 
fuithful mirror, invariably reflected the gloom of her 
husband’s countenance ; still she conversed freely 
and with animation ; and oceasienally a melancholly 
smile would play around her lips, which was a3 
evanescent as the electric fluid that for «a moment 
gleams through the clouds which obscure the face of 
the heavens, passes away, and leaves all dark again. 

The mysterious conduct of Campbell gave rise to 
numberless conjectures, none of which however, ac- 
counted for it satisfactorily. My curiosity was 
wroucht up to the highest pitch, and I applied to the 
little Gascon, who boasted much of his knowledge of 
mankind, for some information on the subject. 

‘¢ He is melancholique,” said the captain, at the 
same time placing the fore-finger of his right hand 
with much precision along side of his thin proboscis: 
‘¢ He is nye@lancholique.” 

‘“'Thatas evident, captain, but what does his me- 
lanchely arise from ?” 

** Ab, ha! dat is de question for one philosophe to 
resolve.” 

‘¢ Then, sir, it is worthy of your investigation,” I 
replied. 

“«T have investigate, monsieur, and parbleu, I have 
dive at de bottom. He goes to France, pour as 
sante, mais, he is co:wmptif, and he may go an dia- 
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ble fo de bottom, before he get to France. He is no 
philosophe, and this makes him melancholique.” 

“ Very satisfactorily and rationally accounted for,” 
I exclaimed. 

«¢ Ah! ha! monsieur, I have study the operation of 
de human mind.” 

He concluded with an emphatic rap on the top of 
a huge snuff box, ornamented with a picture of Na- 
poleon, and shrugging his narrow shoulders, strutted 
away with an air which he designed should add not a 
little to the dignity of his appearance. ; 

Campbell was in the constant habit of leaving his 
birth early and retiring to it late. Every morning 
he was seen leaning on the side of the vessel, gazing 
onthe sun bursting from his watery bed, and in the 
evening he was in the same position, with his wife 
beside him, contemplating the glorious orb sinking 
beneath the surface of the deep. I frequently watch- 
edhim while at his evening meditations, until his 
cheeks were bedewed with tears, and on stating the 
fact to the captain, he called it womanish weakness, 
and ascribed it to his not being a philosopher. A 
single page of Boetheus, he said, would prove a ra- 
dical eure in the present case. 

Campbell had a favorite dog that never left the 
side of his master, for the faithtul animal appeared 
to be conscious of the dejected state of his mind, and 
of the necessity of affection to soothe his feelings.— 
We had been about two weeks at sea, and yet there 
was no visible change in the appearance or health of 
the invalid. He still continued his meditations night 
and morning, by the vessel’s side. One moonlight 
night, after all the passengers had retired to their 
births, he still remained in his usual place, with his 
dog lying at his feet. The porpoise showed his black 
back above the waves, in the moon-beams, and the 
voracious shark swiitly followed in the wake of the 
ship. Mrs. Campbell, with her child, approached 
the spot where he stood, wrapped in admiration of 
the beauty of the seene. There was not a clond to 
obscure the heavens, and the sea was but slightly 
ruffled by the breeze which impelled the vessel ra- 
pidly onward, She stood beside him resting on his 
arm, and looking anxiously on his countenance, 
which was raised upward, and was glowing with un- 
usual animation. 

“Oh! God! he ejaculated, who can contemplate 
such a nivht us this, and all the wonderous works 
that now present themselves, and deny thy existence 
and thy omnipotence! A scene like this, Lonisa, must 
make the innocent heart overflow with boundless love 
and gratitude for his bounty to mankind.” 

** And the guilty !”’ she involuntarily murmured. 

‘’Po shrink with horror from its own unworthi- 
ness '?? 


sv. 
She t 


—_ 


urned pale and trembled as he fixed his eyes 
upen her. ‘They remained silent, for it did not re- 
quire the motion of lips cr tongne to communicate 
to each other what was that moment passing in their 
Minds. He fervently pressed her to his bosom, and 
his swelling heart told far more than his voice could 
She smiled upon him through her tears, and 
vrain turned to expatiate on the beauties of creation. 

Che vessel glided rapidly forward, and her track 
was marked by the waves, that seemed to wanton in 
the moonlight. Suddenly the ship rolled, and the 
favorite dog that had been standing at his master’s 
eet fell overboard. Campbell’s first impulse was to 
cap into the ocean to save him. His wife caught 
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tlm by the arm time enough to prevent the despe- 
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tte leap. He stood gazing in agony upon the faith- 
1 animal, who, struggling in the water, made a 
Distress was 
ictured in the countenance of the dog, as the vessel 
‘apidly receded from him. His struggle was but 
‘hort, for while yet in the sight of those upon deck, a 
tearful yell denoted his fate. ‘The shark that had 
tollowed the vessel for hours in pursuit of prey, re- 


‘eble attempt to swim after the ship. 
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ecived him in his ravenous jaws, disoppeared fora 
moment, and then was seen again following in the 
track of the ship. Campbell remained silent for 
some time, and his countenance denoted the deepest 
distress. At length he broke silence and turning to 
his wife said, with a melancholy smile: 

‘¢ Louisa, do not smile at superstition, but I feel 
as if my voyage in this life will terminate before my 
voyage across the Atlantic.” 

She endeavoured to dispel the melancholy idea 
that had taken possession of his mind. 

** You may call it,” he said “ weakness, defect in 
education, vulgar prejudice, what you will, but 
surely life and death are not so widely separated, but 
that there may be some cord in this complicated 
system which shrinks instinctively at the approach of 
dissolution, and gives warning that the enemy, or as 
I should term it, the friend is at hand. Is the mind 
so lavishly bound to, and dependant on, this corpo- 
real frame, that 7, whichis to live to eternity, can 
reccive no intellizence, no light, but through the sen- 
ses and organs of that body which will perish in a 
day, and be forgotten in its kindred dust.” He 
paused, and taking her hand, proceeded: ‘*If the 
mind be not thus absolutely dependant on the outward 
senses for intelligence, I now foretell a speedy close 
to my feverish existence.” 

She expostulated against the weakness of permit- 
ting the loss of a favourite dog thus deeply to affect 
his mind. 

‘He was but a dog, "tis true ; but I, Louisa, could 
‘better have spared a better friend’—if I possess such. 
He was the means of awaking my mind from its pre- 
sent gloomy state, to scenes of happier days. He 
has been my constant companion for ten years. We 
have climbed the mountain height together, where 
the air was pure and the heart beat freely ; unoppres- 
sel by the contaminated atmosphere that encireles 
the haunts of man. Whole days we have wandered 
over the wild mountains, when the circling flight cf 
the eagle, as he ascended to a purer region, yielded 
inexpressible delight tomy young heart. When the 
cawing of the raven, perched and rocking on the 
topmost branch of some blighted pine hanging over 
the precipice, was a sight to arrest attention ;— 
when I shouted with joyous heart to fright him from 
his secure seat, and he in very mockery mingled his 
cawings with the echo returned by the surreundin 
hills. The sight of my poor dog served to recall 
those days of my boyhood and innocence ; then have 
I not, indeed, bitter cause to deplere his loss.” 

As the night was far advanced they retired to'rest, 
but the haggard and woe worn features of Campbell, 
the following morning, proved that rest had beena 
stranger to his pillow. The death of his dog was 
severely felt by him, and his mind was strongly im- 
bued with the belief that his own death was near at 
hand. The superstitions, which in his youth gave 
on air of romance to life, and were cherished on 
that account until they became a part of his nature, 
still maintained dominion over his mind, undiminish- 
cd, and nothing could persuade him from the belief, 
that he had received a natural, or supernatural indi- 
cation that it was time for him ‘to set his household 
in order.” ‘The mystical cord‘has been touched,” 
he said, ‘‘there is nomistaking the note ; there is no 
mistaking my feelings.”” The day passed and I re- 
marked his countenance appeared more serene than 
usual, 

The evening was calm and the golden beams of 
the setting sun were dancing upon the green bosom 
of the heaving ocean. Campbell and his wife were 
upon deck as usual, enjoying the scene, and it seem- 
ed as if the delight he experienced*at that time com- 
pensated for the load of misery he had entailed upon 
himself. His eyes glanced rapidly from the heavens, 
and as the tints in the sky and upon the water varied, 
as the sun slowly descended, he pointed out the 
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change and richness of eoloring to his wife, who 
leaned on his afia and seemed to find more charms in 
his animated countenance, than in the beauties of the 
scene. They were happier on that evening than they 
had been at any time since we left the capes of the 
Delaware ; happier than at any moment afterwards. 

About sunset the helmsman descried a vessel in 
distress about ten miles distant. As we approached, 
it proved to be a wreck in a most melancholy condi- 
tion. Several dead bodies were seen on the deck; 
and lashed to the windlass was an emaciated being, 
that scarcely had sufficient strength left to prove that 
life was still remaining in the midst of death and de- 
solation. We hove too, and our long boat was hasti- 
ly lowered into the sea and manned with sturdy 
oarsmen. I went on board accompanied by the 
captain, and we rowed to-wards the wreck. It pre- 
sented such a spectacle of horror, that even the little 
Gascon, with all his philosophy, shrugged his shoul- 
devs and shuddered as he beheld it. The deck was 
strewed with the fragments of human bodies, some 
bearing evident marks of having been mutilated to 
supply food for the survivors. In the forecastle lay 
two bodies ; that of afemale, and of a young man.— 
‘They were literally locked in death’s cold embrace, 
for their arms were entwined around each other, and 
being stiffened in death, it was impossible to separate 
them. This proved they had been many hours dead. 
The only living being on board was the emaciated 
wretch bound to the windlass. He was hardly con- 
scious that we had come to his rescue. He was re- 
leased and placed gently in the boat, but such was 
his melancholy condition, that the exertion had well 
nigh snapped the feeble thread of expiring nature. 
After examining the wreck, and finding nothing of 
value we returned to our ship. 

As we approached the ship, Campbell and his 
wife were still in the same position as when we put 
off for the wreck; gazing with intense interest on 
the almost lifeless being that lay in the boat, sup- 
ported by the captain and myself. We were hoisted 
on board, and the stranger was removed and placed 
on a settee in the forecastle. The passengers and 
crew i came forward to behold the shipwreck- 
ed man, and among the rest Campbell and his wife. 
They rivetted their eyes upon his emaciated counte- 
nance ; their gaze was intense, and it appeared as if 
the haggard being before them awakened bitter re- 
collections, for their cheeks changed colour, and 
they turned to each other a look pregnant with 
meaning, mingled with agony: and yet the poor 
wretch who appeared to be on the verge of life, was 
so emaciated, and altered by what he had endured, 
that scarcely the outline of his former self could have 
been remaining. He cast his feeble glance upon the 
crowd around him; at length his eyes were rested on 
the receding forms of Campbell and his wife, and 
beamed with a ray of recognition—she remained 
immove..vle, fascinated to the spot by his gaze. ‘The 
sailor placed his scrawny hand upon his forehead, as 
if to protect his feeble eyeballs from the glare of 
light ; but he still gazed upon her, and after remain- 
ing a few moments in this ponies a ghastly smile 
separated his thin lips. —The expression was horri- 
ble—she shrieked, fainted, and was carried to the 
cabin. None present could divine the real cause of 
her gndden illness. The little Frenchman attributed 
it edely to the want of philosophy, which in his 
opinion was the universal cause of evil: others sup- 
posed that her feelings were overcome by beholding 
a fellow mortal in so deplorable a condition: but I 
had seen enough to satisfy me that this was not the 
first time the stranger and the mysterious beings had 
met. 

The shipwrecked man was supported to a birth, 
medical assistance applied to, and every necessary, 
that his helpless situation required to promote his 
speedy recovery was administered, 





The melancholy and reserve of Campbell increased 
from the hour the stranger was rescued from the 
wreck. He appeared to shrink from the gaze of the 
meanest on board, and his visits upon deck became 
less frequent, seldom making his appearance there 


} till after nightfall, when there was no one to disturb 


his meditations, or dive into the secret workings of 
his heart. Even the presence of his wife, who had 
heretofore possessed the power to sooth his' most 
turbulent feelings, now served to increase his agony. 
His child was carefully kept from his sight; the 
presence of the little innocent was insupportable. 

Every practicable attention was bestowed on the 
shipwrecked man, who gradually recovered strength, 
and in a few days was pronounced out of danger, by 
the physician, thongh his emaciated and woe worr 
appearance rather indicated a tenant of the grave, 
than a being of this world. The captain was atten- 
tive in his visits to the hammock of the sick man, 
and constantly administered with the medicinals of 
the physician, a page from his favourite Boetheus or 
Seneca. The fact was, the captain, though he boast- 
ed of being invulnerable to the sharpest shaft of for- 
tune had not philosophy sufficient to protect him 
from feeling acutely for the sufferings of others. 
Though ever ready to bear himself all the evils 
that fate could heap upon him, he felt concerned if 
but a slight breeze passed over others, whose minds 
he imagined were not as strongly fortified as his 
own. He learnt from the sick sailor, that he was 
the captain of a merchantman, which had sailed 
from New York, about a month before ; when ten 
days out, in a rough sea, the vessel was met bya 
heavy squall and capsized. Several of the passen- 
gers were washed overboard and perished, and when 
the ship righted, there was so much water in the 
hold and cabin, that the provisions could not be 
reached without much difficulty, and the bread and 
water rendered unfit for use. Starvation threatened 
them ; the survivors were accordingly placed on al- 
lowance from the first. As they had lost their rud- 
der in the gale, and the spars and rigging had been 
carried over-board, they were tossed about at the 
mercy of the winds and waves. He had beheld his 
crew and passengers die, amid the horrors of starva- 
tion, one by one, and the last who survived, had been 
driven in the agony of hunger, to appease the cries 
of nature, with the dead bodies of their fellow- 
creatures. All this he beheld, and still clung to his 
wretched life with as much eagerness as if surround- 
ed by all its pleasures and allurements.—At length 
he-was the sole survivor, and his lamp of life was but 
faintly flickering in the socket; the deck of the 
vessel was constantly washed by the waves, and as 
a protection against being swept over-board, he se- 
cured himself to the windlass, there patiently to 
await the dispensation of Him who giveth and tak- 
ethaway. He had been in this situation two days 
when we providentially rescued him from impending 
destruction. 

Mrs. Campbell was now seldom seen. 


The ray 
of animation that occasionally dispelled the gloom 
from her lovely countenance had vanished, and the 
moments of cheerfulness that she at times formerly 


enjoyed, had now entirely deserted her. She was 
confined almost entirely to her cabin, and sickness 
was assigned as the cause. 

We had experienced for several days in succession 
rearly a dead calm. Campbell had heretofore ad- 
mired and enjoyed this state of the elements, for 
what is better calculated to raise the contemplative 
mind from earthly matters than to behold in an au- 
tumn evening a cloudless sky reflected on the glassy 
surface of the slumbering ocean? but now the dead 
calm was torture to his restless spirit. He prayed 
for motion, and his impatience was betrayed in every 
action. His eyes were wild and wandering, and his 
movements abrupt and hurried. He inquired of the 
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oldest seaman from which quarter of the compass 
might be expected the approach of the next tempest, 
pe to that quarter were his eyes constanily direct- 
ed, where every ascending cloud appeared to bring 
a fresh hope to his desolate heart. 


At length the long looked for storm arose in all its 
grandeur. Volumes of dense clouds, regularly and 
gradually ascended like formidable armies preparing 
for battle. The winds that had been pent up, now 
burst forth, and the rearing waters, heaved with a 
convulsive motion. The spell was broke that had 
harmonized creation, and discord now prevailed. 
The appearance of Campbell became visibly changed. 
His countenance was animated ; there was a smile 
of terrible, but undefined meaning upon his lips ; 
his eyes glanced wildly from the sea to the heavens, 
and he traversed the deck with a rapidity of step 
that excited the wonder of all who beheld him. Our 
vessel was soon prepared to encounter the worst, but 
as the wind blew steadily from one quarter we felt 
no apprehension for our safety.—The sky was com- 
pletely overcast, and the rain descended in torrents. 
Campbell still remained upon deck after all the pas- 
sengers and crew, excepting those upon watch, had 
retired to rest. No persuasion could induce him to 
go below, and to the entreaties of his wife and the 
captain, he replied: ‘* It is the only joyful hour I 
have experienced since I came on board ; I beseech 
you not to interrupt it.” 

They left him and he seated himself in the most 
retired part of the ship, to brood upon his feelings. 
I had retired to my birth, but I found it impossible 
to close my eyes, for the raging waters made such an 
awful coil as they dashed against the sides of the 
ship, and gave rise to reflections, that would have 
kept me awake even had | mind been fortified 
with the philosophy of the little Captain. After 
tossing in my bed for about two hours nntil the fever 
of my mind was communicated to my body, I ima- 
gined I heard a piercing shriek proceeding from the 
deck. It was immediately followed by agroan. I 
leaped from my bed and rushed to the gangway. I 
met the captain at the foot of the stairs, who had 
been awakened by the same noise. On seeing me 
he exclaimed ; **'Mon Dien! te melancholique gen- 
tlchomme !” and ascended as rapidly as his diminu- 
tive lees could carry him. I followed, and we hur- 
ried towards the , lace where we had left Campbell, 
the preceding evening. 

Lights were speedily brought, and lying on the 
deck we beheld Campbell weltering in his blood. 
I raised him—the wound was in his bosom, and 
bleeding profusely. “Good God!” 1 exclaimed, 
** who has done this ?” 

“The Tempest Fiend,” he answered. ‘* We 
had a long and fearful struggle ; but, thank Ged, 
itisover. LI proved unequal to the combat, and 
he has marked me for the caverns of the deep.” 
Ile laughed hysterically, and big drops of perspi- 
ration burst from his pale forehead. [f catled for 
assistance to carry him below. 

“No, no,” he eried, “let me die here. I shall 
be ealled for before the morrow’s sun rises, for 
the spirits of the water are preparing my abode 
in their coral eaves, Let me rest here until they 
come for me.” 

The captain demanded of the sailors who were 
on wateh, an explanation of this mysterious and 
melancholy occurrence. They stated, that dur- 
ing the intervals of the storm, they had heard 
voices, but conceived them to be nothing more 
than the ravings of Campbell. One man, howe- 
ver, protested that immediately after the shriek, 
a vivid flash of lightning afforded him a momen- 
tary and indistinet view of a figure gliding down 
the gangway of the forceastle. Suspicion imme- 
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diately fell on the shipwrecked stranger, for ad- 
versity is too frequently considered by the pros- 
perous superior to no action, however atrocious. 
The physician vouched for the innocence of his 
patient, declaring it physically impossible that he 
could stir from his hammock. He pronounced 
him in a fair way to recover, but as yet incapable 
of moving. ‘And then what motive,” said he, 
* could possibly exist in the bosom of a man, him- 
self apparently on the verge of eternity, sufficient 
to excite exhausted nature to the performance 
of the act of a fiend ?” 

Campbell was carried below, and after his 
wound was staunched, was left alone with his 
wife, the presence of any other person being pain- 
fulto him. We then entered the place where 
the sick sailor lay, and on beholding his enfeebled 
condition, really admitted that we did him injus- 
tice by the suspicion we had entertained. But as 
we were about to leave him, I imagined I espied 
a speck of blood on the covering of the bed. One 
of his hands hung over the side of the hammock ; 
the light fell upon it, and betrayed that it also was 
stained with blood. Conviction flashed on the. 
minds of all present, and I hastily exclaimed, 
** behold the murderer!” He shrunk not at the 
charge, but a smile of derision illamined his ghast- 
ly countenance. He kept his eye keenly fixed upon 
us; it was lighted up witha fiendish glare, and 
added an expression to his lengthened and emaci- 
ated visage, which was psinful to behold, and yet 
the spectator had searcely power to turn from it. 
He faintly said, with a scornful iaugh, “ Ia mur- 
derer!” 

** Impossible !”? exclaimed the physician ; ** the 
poor wretch is incapable of leaving his hammock, 
much less to contend with a man in the vigour of 
life.” I drew the cover from his bed; it was stain- 
ed in many places. Our suspicions were strength- 
ened, and yet the sick man betrayed no signs of 
guilt or fear, but silently pointing to his left arm, 
explained the mystery. His physician had bled 
him the day preceding, to allay a raging fever: 
the bandage had been removed, and the orifice 
was bleeding afresh. I shrunk abashed at the 
preposterous charge I had made, and after en- 
deavouring to appease his injured feelings, with- 
drew and left him to the eare of the physician.— 
His eyes followed me, and I felt relieved when k 
had escaped from their glare. 

I retired to my birth, and endeavoured to sleep, 
but my mind had become so feverish by the dreade 
ful oceurrences of the night, that I tossed about 
for several hours in a painful state of restlessness, 
At length I fell into a slumber, but it was a slum- 
ber more dreadful than my waking contempla- 
tions; for the ghastly face of the seaman was seen 
wherever I turned my eyes, It assumed various 
expressions, and was blended in my imagination 
with the figure of the murdered Campbell, pro- 
ducing a succession of scenes and shapes that 
would have driven the waking imagination to 
frenzy. Larose early and hastened on deck, hap- 
py to escape toa scene of life and bustle, from 
the solitary horrors of the night. The storm still 
continued, and appearances indicated that it 
would do so for some days. 

Mrs. Campbell watched by the bedside of her 
husband during the night, in a state of agony that 
can be more readily conceived than described ; 
for the surgeon on examining the wound, had 
pronounced a speedy death imevitable. When 
the earthly ties which bind the pure to the inno- 
cent are violently severed, the pang sustained by 
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the survivor is too frequently almost insupporta- 
ble, although the bright promise of mecting here- 
after may cast a ray of comfort around the heart 
of the mourner; what then must the guilty feel, 
who are bound by ties that cannot exist in hea- 
ven, and which, when broken here, leave the 
torn heart without a hope remaining! The 
mournful visage of Mrs. Campbell, as she clasped 
the hand of the dying man, was painful to behold, 
for even the most careless ohserver could disco- 
ver utter hopelessness written there. 

The surgeon on interrogating Campbell re- 
specting the manner in which the wound was in- 
flicted, was led to believe that the unhappy and 
mysterious man had fallen the victim of his own 
hand, and the deep rooted melancholy that had 
obtained possession of his mind and actions, ren- 
dered it highly probable that this supposition was 
correct. When first carried below, after his 
wound had been staunched, he turned to his wife 
and said in a tone searcely audible, “ behold my 
prediction verified ; you treated lightly my super- 
stitious feelings; but I had a prescience that I 
should never tread on earth again.” 

The violence of the storm every hour increas- 
ed, and towards noon all hands were aloft, busily 
engaged among the rigging, preparing to encoun- 
ter a tempest that threatened our destruction. In 
the midst of the bustle the captain was summoned 
below, as it was said Campbell was dead, and his 
wife was dying. On entering the cabin, Mrs. 
Campbell was discovered lying on the bed ina 
swoon, beside the lifeless body of her husband. 
The melancholy expression of Campbell’s coun- 
tenance still remained fixed in death; but there 
was a serenity about it which spoke more of hope 
than despair, though every line plainly indicated 
deep rooted wretchedness. Mrs. Campbell was 
gently removed from the body around which she 
clung in the agony of grief. 
~ It was a secne calculated to awaken the sympa- 
thies of all present, and even the philosophical 
Frenchman, ‘though all unused to the melting 
mood,’ opened the sluices of his heart, and his 
lime-beaten cheek was bedewed with a tear, 
though for years it had been moistened alone by 
the sea or the tempest. He caught my eye, and 
understood what was passing in my mind; he 
wiped his tears away, and in vain endeavoured 
to assume the philosopher again. As we turned 
from the disconsolate woman, the captain mut- 
tered to himself, ‘oui, oui, je suis philosophe, 
muis, je suis homme.” JT replied, “that being a 
man, it was impossible that philosophy should 
deaden the feclings to a-scene of that deserip- 
tion’? © ITcan bear,” said he, ‘like Seneca or 
Diogenes, whatever burthen may be cast on my 
own shoulders, but not the afflictions that are vi- 
sited on the heads of others.” I grasped his hand; 
he understood the pressure, and returned it. 

The storm continued with unabated fury, and 
as night approached, it was deemed expedicnt to 
consign the remains of Campbell to a watery 
grave. Preparations were accordingly made, 
and the body was literally torn from the agoni- 
zing embrace of the diseonsolate wife, and wrap- 
ped in sailcloth to receive the last human rites. 
Tt was now night when the corpse was placed 
upon deck, The captain, the passengers and such 
of the crew as were not engaged, stood around it. 
Becoming sorrow was depicted in every counte- 
nance. ‘Torches were brought and I read a brief 
service before consigning the body to the waves. 
Having performed this duty, Mrs, Campbell was 
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gently raised from the corpse, over which she hat 
knelt during the service, and two sailors taking 
hold of it by the head and feet, committed it to 
the sea. The heart broken widow swooned. The 
solemn plunge was distinctly heard, and immedi- 
ately followed by a ficnd-like laugh. I turned to 
discover whence this ill-timed merriment pro- 
ceeded, and beheld amongst the crowd, the 
ghasUy visage of the shipwrecked man. The 
clothing from his bed was wrapped around hitm, 
and his features were horribly distorted. He still 
laughed hysterically, and as the light of the torch- 
es rested on the dark surface of an ascending bil- 
low, and disclosed where the unhappy Campbell 
floated in his winding sheet, the sailor pointed at 
it and shouted with laughter. We were all struck 
with amazement; but on securing him we disco- 
vered that he had become a maniac. The cause re- 
mained a mystery, but the physician aseribed it to 
the agitation his mind must have undergone at 
being innocently charged with murder, and to 
having exposed himselt to the night breeze, whilst 
under the influence of burning fever. He consi- 
dered the explanation both learned and natural, 
and as no one on board was profound or bold 
enough to contradict a man whose business it was 
to deal out life and death at pleasure, his opinion 
was taken, as we usually take physic, without ex- 
amination, and consequently received full as much 
eredit as it deserved. 

Day after day passed on, and still the contend- 
ing elements threatened us with destruction.— 
Our ship had betome materially crippled by the 
violence and obstinacy of the storm; alarm began 
to be felt by ali on board, and even the philosophi- 
cal captain at length betrayed some apprehensions 
for our safety. ‘The sails and rigging were toin 
away piece by piece , the masts were splintered, 
and finaliy there was little left but the hulk of the 
beautiful ship which had a few days betore sailed 
so proudly over the waves. To add to our dis- 
tress, on trying the pumps we found that there 
were four feet water in the hold. The alarm of 
al} on board increased, and I could perceive by 
the lengthened physiegnomy of the captain, that 
he had never stood more in need of his philosophy 
than at that moment. He however still stormed 
at the sailors to urge them te exertion, and caim- 
ly quoted Seneca to satisfy himself of the vanity 
of life. 

‘The sailors laboured night and day at the pumps 
to keep us afloat. We had been driven in this 
manner at the mercy of the waves for about a 
week, every day the leak increasing, but as the 
wind was fasourable, and we constantly sailed in 
nearly the same direction, we still hoped to reach 
some haven in safety. On the tenth day when 
even the most sanguine beyan to despair, our 
drooping spirits were revived by the sight of 
land. ‘The sea was running high, and we rapidly 
approached the coast, but our feelings of joy at 
the prospect of being reseued from a watery grave, 
were now changed to those of terror, for the 
helmsman had lost all controul over the ship, and 
there were breakers ahead, upon which she must 
inevitably strike and go to pieces. The captain 
foresaw the danger, and ordered the long boat to 
be got in readiness. He then awaited patiently 
the moment that should decide our fate. The 
interval was truly awful, and as 1 stood gazing 
on the coast now so near us, | felt that death in 
the midst of the dreary waste of waters would 
not have been so terrible as in the sight of the 
haunts of men and a place of safety. Ali were 














assembled on deck : we drew near to the spot, where 
the furious waves were lashed into foam: every eye 
was fixed upon it, and each held his breath in dread- 
ful suspense, as the wreck was borne aloft by the ir- 
resistable surf that was to dash it upon the pointed 
rocks indistinctly seen in the chasm beneath. ‘The 
vessel struck, which was denoted by a shriek of ter- 
ror. The long boat was hastily lowered and we got 
on board as speedily as practicable. The little cap- 
tain even in this extremity displayed the influence of 
the precepts of Seneca and Boetheus on his mind ; 
he was the last to leave the ship, though the fury of 
the waves threatened every moment to dash her to 
pieces. The boat pushed offfrom the wreck : it was 
well manned, and ina few minutes we were beyond 
the danger of the breakers. Our eyes were still 
turned towards the ship which was labouring to pass 
the shelving rock, when suddenly two figures appear- 
ed on board. Our hearts sunk within us, and each 
anxiously looked around to see if his friend were 
with us. A voice near me, scarcely articulate with 
grief, sobbed ‘*O! my mother, my dear mother !” 
I turned and beheld Mrs. Campbell’s child in the 
arms of the beatswain. Those left behind proved 
to be the maniac and the unhappy female, Mrs. 
Campbell. The captain ordered the boat to put 
back, and we endeavoured to approach the wreck, 
butin vain. The safety of those in the boat obliged 
us to desist, and with heavy hearts we turned round 
the prow towards the shore. The child continued to 
cry, ‘my mother, my dear mother, Oh! take me 
back to my mother,” while the rough boatswain as 
he endeavoured to sooth her, mingled his tears with 
hers. 

The figures on the wreck appeared unconcerned at 
their approaching fate. Mrs. Campbell was seen 
kneeling at the feet of the maniac, who stood in the 
attitude of devotion. He placed his hand on her 
head, and raised his eyes, as if asking forgiveness 
for her sins. He bent forward, and touched her fore- 
head with his lips. She arose and fell upon his bo- 
som. He gave her one agonized embrace ; her slen- 
der form lay upon his left arm, and his right was rais- 
ed towards heaven. The ship was thrown violently 
on the breakers, went to pieces, and the objects of 
our solicitude disappeared amid the waves. 

We reached the shore in safety, and soon learnt 
that we were on the coast of Spain. We found 
shelter in the cottages of the peasants, and the suc- 
ceeding day, as the sailors were searching the strand 
for whatever might be washed ashore from the wreck, 
they found the bodies of Mrs, Campbell and the ma- 
niac locked in each others embrace; and as death 
had united those who in life had been parted, we did 
not break the mortal bond, but consigned them to 
the same grave. The sorrow of the destitute orphan 
child touched the best feelings of the roughest sea- 
mnan’s heart, and the little Gascon lifted the mourner 
in his arms, as the earth was heaped on the mortal 
remains of her parents, and soothingly said, ‘* Poor 
unfortunate, you shall never want while I have aught 
to give.”” He had a widowed sister at Havre, under 
whose protection he designed to place her. On in- 
quiring how she had escaped from the wreck, the 
boatswain stated that a few moments before the ves- 
sel strnek, the maniac had rushed upon deck, placed 
her in his arms, and conjured him to save her life. — 
{ie immediately disappeared in the bustle and confu- 
sion that prevailed. He had doubtless gone below, 
resolved to remain there and sink with the ship, as 
the actual ills of this life were to him more appalling 
than the untried sufferings of the life to come. 

The Spanish peasants planted a rude cross over 
their grave to denote the spot where the shipwreck- 
ed strangers lie, and a wandering monk sanctified it 
and offered up an orison that their slecp might be 
« Undisturbed. 

After their interment the physician informed us 
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that he had some matters of interest to communicate, 
which had been related to him in confidence by the 
shipwrecked sailor, at a time when, as he said, he 
had abandoned all hopes of safety, and he wished to 
relieve his mind from the weight of secret guilt. 

‘I committed his relation to paper,” said the phy- 
sician, ‘‘as it fell from his lips, but can convey no 
idea of the impassioned strain in which it was deli- 
vered. His death exhonerates me from secrecy, for 
neither the dead nor the living will be wronged by 
what is contained in this paper.” Saying which he 
handed me a scroll containing the following : 


‘¢ Campbell was long my friend ; my earliest and 
dearest friend ; but for several years past we have 
been as bitter foes as ever walked the earth for cach 
other’s torment. His vengeful and hated image even 
now is before me; his dying groan rings through 
my brain, and his bloody corpse presents itself 
whichever way I turn as it appeared on that dread- 
ful night when it was consigned to the waters. I see 
it now as when it rose upon the dark billow that bore 
it forever from the sight of all mankind—all but me! 
I loved him as a brother, but like a villain I wrong- 
edhim. Yes, mine was the first breach of confi- 
dence ; I inflicted the first injury, and now the ac- 
cumulation of guilt and suffering rest on my devoted 
head. He loved the poor, guilty and broken hearted 
female who now survives him. She then was inno- 
cent, and I thought her rather a being of Heaven 
than of earth. He made his love known to me, but 
regardless of the voice of friendship and of honor, 
by the basest insinuations, I supplanted him in her 
affections. It matters not what arts I used; the 
were those of a demon, and proved but too pucbeaiied. 
The unsuspecting innocent maid discarded him who 
deserved her, and placed her hopes on a wretch de- 
filed with duplicity and baseness. We were mar- 
ried. Campbell disappeared and from that moment 
until we met on board this ship, I neither saw nor 
heard of him. I knew he was an enthusiast, but ill 
calculated to encounter the disappointments of this 
world, and I supposed that an early grave had closed 
over his sorrows. The thought, horrible as it was, 
allayed the poignancy of my feelings. My business 
necessarily drew me from home for months together. 
Campbell and my lost Louisa must have met during 
my absence, when my villainy became divr'ged, and 
was seen by them, no doubt, in its blackest colours, 
If so, who can blame them if in a moment of frenzy 
they spurned aside the miscreant who stood between 
them and happiness. The immaculate and unspotted 
may condemn without a tear, but even I, though they 
have sunk me to the lowest depth of human wretch- 
edness, cannot curse them. 

‘¢T pass over my life until the fatal time when I 
was brought on board of thisship. Oh! that I had 
undergone the most poignant sufferings that death 
can inflict before I had been rescued to perform the 
terrible deed I have done, and live in this agony ! 
The spark of life was nearly extinct ; I was insensi- 
ble to what was passing areund me, and when the 
ray of intellect broke on my darkened imagination, 
the first objects that presented themselves to my view, 
where Campbell and my wife! The shock had 
nearly accomplished the work that privation and the 
waves had left unfinished. The fatal truth rushed 
like a torrent on my mind; my bosom was rent 
with contending passions; my brain ached, and a 
veil of obscurity overclouded my reason. While 
lying in my hammock, I occasionally caught a 
glimpse of my innocent child whilst at play: m 
heart revolted from it, and I viewed it with the 
same abhorrence that I shonld a young viper. Once 
the feelings of a father came over me; the mother’s 
ruilt was forgotten ; and I called the little innocent 
to me to reecive her father’s dying blessing. I called 
her by name: she raised her lovely face to ascer- 
tain from whence the sound proceedsd—iner mother’s 
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smile was on her lips, and that changed my blessing 
toacurse. I would at that moment have given the 
‘universe had she not resembled her guilty mother. 

My shame and wreck of happiness now engrossed 
all my thoughts. Sleeping and waking, Campbell 
and my wife stood before me.—In vain I sought for 
rest; they mgr te cers me, and there was no fleein 
from them. My mind, enfeebled by sickness an 
anxiety, sunk beneath the conflict. I became de 

-—The night that Campbell received his 
d wound you may remember I was seized with 
a raging fever. It imparted a preternatural strength 
tomy exhausted frame: my mind was burning too 
with revenge ;—i the most horrible presented 
themselves and goaded me to madness. I had a 
sailor’s knife in my hammock. I seized it and arose. 
My tread was firm. I stifled a convulsive laugh, as 
my bloody intent came across my imagination. I 
stole softly to the gangway, and my heart throbbed 
audibly with a fiendish joy asI hurried upon deck. 
I paused for a moment ; the raging of the storm was 
in unison with my feelings, and its coolness gave my 
frame new vigor. A flash of lightning showed me 
where my victim sat. I rushed upon him and utter- 
ed my name ; he sank upon the deck beneath me, 
but soon regained his self possession, The struggle 
was in silence ; we both felt that it was for life and 
vengeance, and I strained every nerve to hurl him 
into the sea ; my strength was unequal to the task. 
The conflict now became desperate, and I was near 
being vanquished, when I drew the knife and buried 
it in his bosom. He sunk at my feet ; I see him now; 
I still hear the sound of his body as it fell upon the 
deck, and the shrick he gave as I stabbed him. 
Every sense and feeling is engrossed in these; I 
hear nought beside; see nothing but his bleeding 
form ; it has pursued me until reason abandoned her 
station. I became a maniac, and the image was more 
distinct and terrible. I cannot fly from it ; I feel it 
will pursue me until the shadows of death shut out 
the scenes of this life for ever ; and then, Oh God! 
I fear that the impression is so indelibly fixed in my 
soul, that in the life to come I shall seek for rest in 
Vaén |” 

Here ended the physician’s manuscript. Having 
read it to the captain, he observed, that philosophy 
is a cure for most evils which Providence inflicts up- 
on man, but it is of no avail in cases like the pre- 
sent, where the sufferer himself is the sole cause of 
the evil he endures. 

After having saved as much from the wreck as 
practicable, we proceeded to Cadiz and thence took 
shipping to Havre. The little philosopher, as he 


took a last view of the wreck of his favourite vessel, 
gaid with a sigh, ‘* behold all that is left to me after 
forty years toil and danger! I now am old and pen- 
nyless ; but he whose mind is not to be shaken by 


the vicissitudes of fortune, needs not her golden 
smiles to make him happy.” He kissed the child, 
leisurefy wiped his spectacies, took his Seneca from 
his pocket, and in afew moments his irreparable loss 
and the dangers he had just escaped, were alike for- 
gotten, 


Oooo 
From a London Magazine. 


THE FATAL PREDICTION. 


On the summit of St. Vincent’s Rocks, in 
the neighbourhood of Clifton, looking on the 
Avon, as it rolls its lazy course towards the 
Bristol channel, stands an edifice, known by 
the name of ** Cooke’s Folly.” It consists of 

single round tower, and appears at a distance 
rather the remnant of some extensive build- 
ing than a complete edifice, as it now exists. 
It was built more than two centuries ago by a 
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man named Maurice Cooke—not indeed as a 
strong hold from the arms of a mortal enemy, 
but as a refuge from the evils of destiny. He 
was proprietor of extensive estates in the 
neighbourhood ; and while his lady was preg- 
nant with her first child, as she was walking 
in their domain, she encountered a strange 
looking Gipsy, who, pestering her for alms, 
received but a smallsum. The man turned 
over the coin in his hand and implored a lar- 
ger gift. ‘* That,” said the lady, * will buy 
you food for the "ie gv ** Lady,” said the 
man, * it is not food for this wretched body 
that I require; the herbs of the field, and the 
waters of the ditch are good enough for that. 
I ask your alms for higher purposes. Do not 
distrust me if my bearing be prouder than my 
garments ; do not doubt the strength of my 
sunken eye, when [ tell you that I can 
read the skies as they relate to the fates of 
men. Not more familiar is the horn-book to 
the scholar than are the heavens to my know- 
ledge.” 


** What, art thou an astrologer?” ‘* Aye, 
lady! my fathers were so before me, even in 
the times when our people had a home amidst 
the pyramids of the mighty—in the times 
when you are told the mightier prophets of 
the Israelites put the soothsayers of Egypt to 
confusion : idle tales! but if true, all reckless 
now. Judah’sscattered sons are now destitute 
as ourselves; but while they bend and bow 
to the laws and ways of other lands, we re- 
main in the stedfastness of our own.” ‘If 
then I give you more money, how will it be 
applied ?” * That is not a courteous question, 
but I'll answer it. The most cunning crafts- 
man cannot work without his tools, and some 
of mine are broken, which I seek to repair— 
another crown will be enough.” The lady 
put the required sum ito his hand, and 
at the same time, intimated her desire of hay- 
ing a specimen of his art. * Oh to what pur- 
pose should that be ? Why, why seek to know 
the mysteries of futurity ? Destiny runs on in 
a sweeping and restless tide. Inquire not 
what rocks await your bark; the knowledge 
cannot avail you, for caution is useless against 
necessity.”—* Truly you are not likely to 
get rich by your trade if you thus deter your 
customers.”—** It is not for wealth I labor, [ 
am alone on earth and have none to love. I 
willnot mix with the world, lest I should learn 
to hate. ‘The present is nothing to me. It is 
in communion with the spirits that have lived 
in the times that are past, and with the stars, 
those historians of the time to come, that I 
feel aught of joy.—Fools sometimes demand 
the exertions of my powers, and sometimes I 
gratify their childish curiosity.”” ‘ Notwith- 
standing I lie under the imputation of folly, I 
beg that you will predict unto me the fate o 
the child which I shall bear.”’—** Well, you 
have obliged me, and I will comply. Note 
the precise moment at which it enters the 
world, and soon after you shall see me again.” 
Within a week the birth of an heir awoke the 











clamorous joy of the vassals, and summoned 
the strange gipsy to ascertain the necessary 
points, These learnt, he returned home, and 
the next day presented Sir Maurice with a 
scroll, containing the following words : 


‘¢ Twenty times shall Avon’s tide 
In chains of glistening ice be tied— 
‘Twenty times the woods of Leigh 
Shall wave their branches merrily, 
In spring burst forth in mantle gay, 
And dance in summer’s scorching ray ; 
‘Twenty times shall autumn’s frown 
Wither ail the green to brown— 
And still the child of yesterday 
Shall laugh the happy hours away ; 
That period past, another sun 

Shall not his annual journey run, 
Hefore a secret silent foe 

Shall strike that boy a deadly blow. 
Such and sure his tate shall hes 
Seek not to change his destiny.” 


The knight read it; and in that age, when 
astrology was considered a science as unerring 
us holy prophecy, it would have been little 
less than infidelity to have doubted the truth 
of the prediction. Sir Maurice, however, was 
wise enough to withhold the paper from his 
lady, and, in answer to her inquiries, continu- 
ally asserted that the gipsy was an impostor, 
and that the object of his assuming the cha- 
racter of an astrologer was merely to increase 
his alms. The child grew in health and 
beauty ; and as we are more strongly attach- 
ed to pleasures in proportion to the brevity of 
their continuance, so did the melancholy tate 
of his son more firmly fix him in the heart of 
Sir Maurice. Often did the wondering lady 
observe the countenance of her husband with 
surprise, as watching the endearing sportive- 
ness of the boy, his countenance at first 
brightened with the smile of paternal love, 
gradually darkened to the deepest grief, until 
unable to suppress his tears, he would cover 
the child with caresses, and rush from the 
room. To all enquiries Sir Maurice was silent, 
or returned evasive answers. We shall pass 
over the infancy of young Walter, and resume 
the narrative of the period in which he enter- 
ed his twentieth year.—His mother was now 
dead, and had left two other children, both 
girls, who, however shared little of their fa- 
ther’s love, which wasalmost exclusively fixed 
on Walter, andappeared to increase in sirength 
as the fatal time grew near. 

Itis not to be supposed that he took no 
precaution against the predicted event. Some- 
times hope suggested that a mistake might 
have been made in the microscope, or that 
the astrologer might have overlooked some 
sigh which made it conditional ; and in unison 
with the latter idea he determined to erect a 
strong building, where during this year in 
which his doom was to be consummated, 
Walter might remain in solitude. He accord- 
ingly gave directions for raising a single tower, 
pcculiarly formed to prevent ingress except 
by permission of its inhabitants. The purpose 
ot the building, however, he kept secret ; and 
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his neighbors after various strange eonjec- 
tures, gave it the name of ‘ Cooke’s Folly.’ 
Walter himself was kept entirely ignorant on 
the subject, and ali his enquiries were answer- 
ed with tears. At length the tower was com- 
pleted, and furnished with all things necessary 
for convenience and comfort ; and on the eve 
of Walter’s completing his 20th year, Sir 
Maurice showed him the gipsy’s scroll, and 
intreated him to make use of the retreatepre- 
pared for him till the year expired. Walter 
at first treated the matter lightly, laughed at 
the prophecy, and declared he would not lose 
a year’s liberty if all the astrologers in the 
world were to croak their ridiculous prephe- 
cies against him. Seeing, however, his father 
so earnestly bent on the matter, his resolution 
began to give way, and at length he consent- 
ed to the arrangement. At 6 the following 
morning, therefore, Walter entered the tower, 
which he fastened within as strongly as iron 
bars would admit, and which was secured 
outside in a manner equally firm. He took 
possession of his voluntary prison with melan- 
choly feelings, rather -occasioned by the loss 
of present pleasure, than the fear of future 
pain. He sighed as he looked upon the wide 
domain before him, and thought how sad it 
would be to hear the joyous horn summoning 
his companions to the chase, aad find himself 
prevented from attending it; to hear the win- 
ter wind howling round his tower, and rushing 
between the rocks beneath him, and miss the 
cheerful song and merry jest, which were 
wont to make even the blast a merry sound— 
Certainly his time passed as pleasantly as cir- 
cumstances permitted. He drew up in 
basket, at his meal hours, every luxury which 
the season produced. His father and sister 
daily conversed with him from below, fora 
considerable time; and the merris dancers 
often raised his laughter by their grotesque 
movements. Weeks and months passed, and 
Walter still was well and cheerful. His own 
and his sisters’ hope grew more lively, but 
Sir Maurice’s anxiety increased. ‘The day . 
drew near which was to restore his son ry 

arms in confident security, or to fulfilthe pre- 
diction which left him without an heir to his 
name and honors. 

On the preceding afternoon Walter continu- 
ally endeavoured to cheer his parent by 
speaking of what he would do on the morrow, 
desired his s.ster to send rcund to all their 
friends, that he might stretch his limbs once 
more ina merry dance, and continued to talk 
of the future with such confidence, that even 
Sir Maurice caught a spark of hope from the 
fiery spirit of the youth. As the night drew ou, 
and the sisters were about to leave him, pro- 
mising to awake him at six, by a song, in 
answer to the usual inquiry if he wanted any 
thing more that night, ** Nothing,” said he ; 
‘* and yet the night feels chilly, and I have a 
little fuel left, send me one more faggot.” 
This was sent him, and as he drew it up, 
** ‘}his,” said he is the last time I shall have 
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to dip for my wants, like old women for their 
water, thank God, for it is wearisome work 
for the arm.”? Sir Maurice still lingered under 
the window in conversation with his son, whe 
at last complained of being cold and drowsy. 
—** Mark,” said he as he closed the window, 
*¢mark, father, Mars, the star which rules my 
fate, looks smilingly to-night—all will be 
well.” Sir Maurice looked up—a dark cloud 
spot suddenly covered the planet, and he 
shuddered at the omen. 

The anxious father could not leave the 
place, Sleep, he knew it was in vain to court, 
and he therefore determined to remain on the 
spot. The reflections that occupied his mind 
were continually varied: at one time he 
painted to himself the proud career of his 
high spirited boy, known and admired among 
the mighty of his time; a moment after he 
saw the prediction verified, and the child of 
his love lying in the tomb. Who can con- 
ceive his feelings, as hour dragged after hour, 
while he walked to and fro, watching the 
blaze of the fire in the tower, as it blazed 
and sunk again—now pacing the court with 
hasty steps, and now praying fervently for 
the preservation of his son! the hour came. 
The cathedral bell struck heavy upon the fa- 
ther’s heart, which was not to be lightened 

voices of his daughters, who 
‘full of hope to the foot of the 
ey looked up, but Walter was not 
there ; they called his name—but he answered 
not. “ Nay,” said the youngest, “ this is only 
a jest; he thinks to frighten us, but I know 
he is safe.”” A servant had brought a ladder, 
which he ascended and looked in at the win- 
dow. Sir Maurice stood immoveable and si- 
lent—he looked up, and the man answered 
the earnest expression of his eyes; ‘ He is 
dead,” said he. ‘* He is dead!” murmured 
the father. 
_ The servant broke a pane of the window, 


_ and opening the casement, entered the room. 


‘The father, changing his gloomy steadfastness 
for frenzied anxiety, rushed up the ladder. 
he servant had thrown aside the curtains 
"and the clothes, and displayed to the ey:. of 
Sir Maurice, his son lying dead ; a serpent 
twined round his arm, and his throat covered 
with blood.—The reptile had crept from the 
faggot last sent him, and fulfilled the prophe- 
CYs 
re me 
THE BLASTED TREE. 
*¢T mark’d the broad and blasted oak, 
Scorch’d by the lightning’s livid glare ; 
Hollow its stem from branch to root, 
And all its shrivell’d arms were bare.” 

It was a piercing night in mid-winter, and 
along the rounded hills towards the Clifton 
meadows, the moonlight sparkled on the 
bright and thickly crusted snows with pecu- 
liar splendour. Far off, the faint but perpe- 
tual roar of the icy river was heard, and the 


dark forests beyond it were dimly seen in the | 


distance, like a heavy cloud in the western 
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horizon. The intermediate country present. 
ed only a few solitary trees, and, save that 
here and there a rugged group of oyergrown 
shrubbery was seen above the snow, one wide 
and vast uncultivated waste appeared. It was 
a night in which the fancy of an honest Ger- 
man could not fail to conjure up a thousand 
phantoms ; his shrieking ghosts cried from 
the crevices of every sapless tree ; his witches 
rode on the pale moon-beams, in the distant 
and scarcely perceptible mist that spread a 
thin veil over the beautiful stars ; and the 
wandering spirits of departed friends peeped, 
like premature resurrectionists from behind 
every thicket. 

The hour of eleven had drawn nigh, and 
the watchful family that inhabited the crazy 
cabin on the borders of this barren country, 
had extinguished their blazing pine lights, 
buried up their fires, and sprinkled over the 
smoking ashes the spoonful of salt, the magic 
virtues of which dispersed the ghostly train, 
and ensured them a peaceful rest; when two 
travellers passed along the broken road, that 
leads from the village towards the ford above 
the falls. One bore the appearance of an 


old man, infirm with age ; his broad-brimmed 
hat hid his face, but, some thin gray locks 
waved around his shoulders, and he leaned 
forward on his jaded horse like one suffering 
fatigue or decrepitude; behind him was the 
appendage of a stranger, alarge, black port- 


manteau, Which swelled with the treasure it 
contained. ‘The other was an athletic young 
man, whom the good people distinguished to 
be a hardy woodman, who sometimes acted 
as guide to travellers, and sometimes, for lie 
had some science, run out patented lands, and 
was, ,withal, better acquainted with the coun- 
try than any man in it. He led the old man’s 
horse sometimes, and sometimes ran before to 
break the road. 

The cottagers thought they discovered 
traits of mystery in this:,and as every thing 
that partook of mystery boded mischief ac- 
cording to their conceptions, they followed 
the midnight travellers across the barrens 
with their eyes, until they disappeared, and 
then lay several anxious hours dreaming of 
murder, and robbery, and blood. More than 
once they thought they heard the piercing 
cry of despair, mingled with the roar of the 
waterfall; and more than once discovered 
symptoms in the dusky room that spoke of 
death without. 

But the woodman was in the village by 
sunrise; he reported he had put the stranger 
safely across the ford, and left him to pursue 
his journey. Suspicion was hushed for a mo- 
ment, for the character of the young man was 
good ; the traveller was known to have pos- 
sessed money, but he had been called down 
the river on business of such urgent impo! 
tance, that it was necessary for him to react 
the lower ford that night, and he had, with 
difficulty, prevailed on Hurlbut to accomp* 
ny him to the western road: Who the stran- 








ger was, none knew, and thus far all was fair. 
But he never reached the ford; and no trace 
was heard of him from that night. Suspicion was 
once more awakened, and Hurlbut maintain- 
ed, when questioned on the subject, a guard- 
ed and scornful silence. The fortune-tellers 
were consulted, and they anathematised 
the woodman. Signs were attended to, with 
all the formality of judicial inquiry, and even 
these condemned the unfortunate young man. 

When spring came, ft was discovered that 
a large oak tree, celebrated for its age and 
majesty, did not put forth a leaf. It grew 
near a by-road which led to the river below 
the fall; and as no other cause could be as- 
signed for its blighted appearance it was attri- 
buted to one which now met the popular sus- 
picion among the Germans. They called it 
the blasted tree, and located the place where 
the stranger’s blood was shed beneath its 
branches. Withered by the hot breath of mur- 
der, they declared it should bloom again when- 
ever the murderer should be brought to jus- 
tice, and his blood sprinkled on its dry roots. 

Five years passed away, and old impres- 
sions and vague suspicions grew stronger as 
years departed. Hurlbut was now surround- 
ed by ayoung and dependent family; but 
superstition had fixed an indelible mark on 
his character, and he was followed by the eye 
of jealousy, which watched his actions, his 
countenance, and his words, while it shunned 
his association. The man became restless 
and unhappy ; he felt sensibly the weight of 
a sullied reputation, and though he had dis- 
regarded it for many years, he began to sink 
under its influence into moroseness and dis- 
quietude. 

About this time some huntsmen, in the 
pursuit of game which had sheltered in the 
blasted tree, cut it down, and, Jo! from the 
old trunk fell the withered bones of a human 
being ; they were examined by an anatomist, 
and declared to be perfect parts of the skele- 
ton of aman, whom they judged might have 
been deposited there four or five years be- 
fore. An opening in the trunk, some dis- 
tance from the ground, confirmed the proba- 
bility of the story. ‘The Germans and their 
neighbours caught it up eagerly, and the 
fate of the unfortunate woodman seemed fixed. 
He fled the storm he saw gathering, but in a 
month returned and surrendered himself up 
for trial. 

The excitement of the populace ran high, 
and as the day fixed for his trial drew near, 
the hopes of his acquittal vanished. The mass 
of the people were sure of his guilt, and they 
collected the evidence against him, with an 
activity and zeal which savoured rather of the 
spirit of bitter persecution; than of a love of 
justice. I leave the reader to imagine for 
himself the feelings of a tender wife, and 
six destitute little children, as they looked 
forward through the gathering cloud, to the 
day that was to fix his destiny while I hasten 
to the crowded court-room, and the solemn 
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arraignment of the husband and father for the 
crime of murder. 

The prisoner stood pale and dejected, but 
silent and resigned, at the bar, and answered 
with a calm and steady voice, “ Not Guilty,’ 
to the charge. He was asked if he had coun- 
sel, he answered in the negative, and request- 
ed that assistance might be assigned him. 
The judge cast his eyes around the court, as 
if carelessly in search of some one, on whom 
to lay what, as his manner seemed to indicate, 
he thougnt a hopeless task, when an old gen- 
tleman, whose presence amid the throng had 
not been noticed, rose and introduced himself 
as Mr. ,an eminent lawyer of the city. 
The court bowed respectfully, and a look of 
astonishment was visiblein every face when he 
asked the privilege of acting asthe defendant’s 
counsel. 

It was granted, however, unhesitatingly, 
and he resumed his seat. When the wit- 
nesses had been heard on the side of the pro- 
secution, he rose and addressed the court. 
He recollected the prisoner ; he remembered 
that on the night on which the evidence went 
to fix the murder, he had employed the pri- 
soner in the capacity of a guide, and was con- 
ducted by him over the ford; that he missed 
his way, and did not reach the lower ford to 
which he had intended to go, but travelled 
by another direction to the city. Im regard 
to the bones so mysteriously found, he had 
two evidences to prove, he said, that the 
very physician, who pronounced them hu- 
man, and of five years’ decay, and who was 
a bitter enemy of the defendant, had placed 
them there himself; that they had for many 
years before decked a corner of his study. 
The first was a boy, who assisted in placing 
them there, and the second was the aperture 
in the trunk of the tree itself, which, at the 
entrance, was not more than five inches in 
diameter, and therefore utterly incapable of 
admitting a human body. He sat down with 
acclamations of astonishment ; the proof went 
on; the defendant was acquitted without an 
argument, and the revengeful physician just 
escaped from the village time enough to save 
his neck. 

This is the story of the blasted tree. It has 
a moral. How dangerous is superstition ! how 
carefully should circumstantial evidence be 
examined, and how cautiously weighed ! how 
false and deceptive the idea, that what is gen- 
erally believed is infallibly the right! 

— i 
HORNE TOOKE. 

The author of the ‘ Diversions of Purley,” hav- 
ing in a political discussion, gained a complete as- 
cendancy over his antagonist, the latter, valuing 
himself highly upon his pride of ancestry, thought 
to have irritated Horne Tooke by an allusion to the 
meanness of his origin; with which intent he thus 
addressed him: ‘‘]T dare say Mr. Tooke, you have 
quite forgotten what your father was?” ‘Oh, no, 
I have not,” replied Mr. Tooke, very good humour- 
edly—‘‘ my father was a Turkey merchant.” (i. e, 
a Poulterer.) 
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THD CONTENTED DAN. 
Br Wasarneton Irvine. 

From the London Literary Souvenir, for 1827. 

la the garden of the Tuilleries there is a 
sunny corner under the wall of a terrace 
which fronts the south. Along the wall is a 
range of benches commanding a view of the 
walks and avenues of the garden. This ge- 
nial nook isa place of great resort in the lat- 
ter part of autumn, and in fine days in winter, 
as it seems to retain the flavour of departed 
summer. Ona calm bright morning it is quite 
alive with nursery-maids and their playful lit- 
tle charges. Hither also resort a number of 
ancient ladies and gentlemen, who, with lau- 
dable thrift in small pleasures and small ex. 
penses, for which the French are to be noted, 
come here to enjoy sunshine and save fire- 
wood, Here may often be seen some cavalier 
of the old school, when the sunbeams have 
warmed his blood into something like a glow, 
fluttering about like a frost bitten moth thaw- 
ed before a fire, putting forth a feeble show of 
gallantry among the antiquated dames, and 
now and then eyeing the buxom nursery- 
maids with what might almost be mistaken for 
an air of libertinism. Among the habitual 
frequenters uf this place, I had often remark- 
ed an old gentleman, whose dress was decid- 
edly anti-revolutional. He wore the three 
cornered cocked hat of the ancient regime; his 
hair was frizzled over each ear into ailes de 
pigeon, a stile strongly savouring of Bourben- 
ism; and a queue stuck out behind, the loyalty 
of which was not to be disputed. His dress, 
though ancient, had an air of decayed gentili- 
ty ; and I observed that he took his snuff out 
of an elegant though old fashioned gold box. 
He appeared to be the most popular man on 
the walk. He had acompliment for every old 
lady, he kissed every child, and he patted 
every little dog on the head; for children and 
little dogs are very important members of 
society in France. I must observe, however, 
that he seldom kissed a child without, at the 
same time, pinching the nursery-maid’s cheek; 
a Frenchman of the old school never forgets 
his devoirs to the sex. I had taken a liking 
to this old gentleman. There was a habitual 
expression of benevolence in his face, which 
I have very frequently remarked in these re- 
liques of the politer days of France. The 
constant interchange of those thousand little 
courtesies which imperceptibly sweeten life, 
have a happy effect upon the features, and 
spread a mellow evening charm over the 
wrinkles of old age. Where there is a favou- 
rable predisposition, one soon furms a kind of 
tacit intimacy by often meeting on the same 
walks. Once or twice I accommodated him 
with a bench, after which we touched hats on 
passing each other; at length we got so far 
as to take a pinch of snuff together out of 
his box, which is equivalent to eating salt to- 
gether in the East; from that time our ac- 
quaintance was established. I now became 
his frequeat companion in his morning prome- 





nades, and derived much amusement from his 
good humoured remarks on men and manners. 
One morning, as we were strolling through 
an alley of the Tuilleries, with the autumnal 
breeze whirling the yellow leaves about our 
path, my companion fell into a peculiarly 
communicative vein, and gave me several 
particulars of his history. He had once been 
wealthy, and possessed of a fine estate in the 
country, and a noble hotel in Paris; but the 
Revolution, which effected so many disaster- 
ous changes, stripped him of every thing. — 
He was secretly denounced by his own stew- 
ard, during a sanguinary period of the Revo- 
lution, and a number of the bloodhounds of 
the Convention were sent to arrest him.— 
We received private intelligence of their ap- 
proach in time to effect hisescape. He land- 
ed in England without money or friends, but 
considered himself singularly fortunate in 
haying his head upon his shoulders; several of 
his neighbours having been guillotined as a 
punishment for being rich. When he reach- 
ed London he had but a louis in his pocket, 
and no prospect of getting another. He ate 
a solitary dinner on beefstake, and was almost 
poisoned by port wine, which from its colour 
he had mistaken for claret. The dingy look 
of the chop-house, and of the little mahoga- 
ny-coloured box in which he ate his dinner, 
contrasted sadly with the gay saloons of Paris. 
Every thing looked gloomy and disheartening. 
Poverty stared him in the face; he turned 
over the few shillings he had of change; dit 
not know what was to become of him; and— 
went to the theatre! He took his seat in the 
pit, listened attentively to a tragedy of which 
he did not understand a word, and which 
seemed made up of fighting, and stabbing, 
and scene shifting; and began to feel his spirit 
sinking within him, when, casting his eyes 
into the orchestra, what was his surprise to 
recognize an old friend and neighbour in the 
very act of extorting music from a huge vio- 
loncello. As soon as the evening’s perform- 
ance was over, he tapped his friend on the 
shoulder; they kissed each other on each 
cheek, and the musician took him home, and 
shared his lodgings with him. He had learn- 
ed music as an accomplishment; by his 
friend’s advice he now turned to it as a mean 
of support. He procured a violin, offered 
himself for the orchestra,and was received; and 
again considered himself one of the most for- 
tunate men upon earth. Here therefore he 
lived for many years during the ascendancy of 
the terrible Napoleon. He found several 
emigrants living like h mself by the exercise 
of their talents. They associated together, 
talked of France and old times, and endea- 
voured to keep up a semblance of Parisian 
life in the centre of London, They dined at 
a miserable cheap French restorateur’s in the 
neighbourhood of Leicester-square, where 
they were served with a caricature of French 
cookery. They took their promenade in 5t. 
James’ Park, and endeavoured to fancy it the 
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Tuilleries; in short, they made shift to accom- 
modate themselves to every thing but an En- 
glish Sunday. Indeed the old gentleman 
seemed to have nothing to say against the 
English, whom he affirmed to be braves gens; 
and he mingled so much among them, that at 
the end of twenty years he could speak their 
language almost well enough to be under- 
stood. The downfall of Napoleon was ano- 
ther epoch in his life. He had cons'dered 
himself a fortunate man to make his escape 
pennyless out of France, and he considered 
himself fortunate to be able to return penny- 
less into it. It is true that he found his Pari- 
sian hotel had passed through several hands 
during the vicissitudes of the times, so as to 
be beyond the reach of recovery ; but then he 
hat been noticed benignantly by government, 
and had a pension of several hundred francs, 
upon which, with careful manegement, he 
lived independently, and, as far as I could 
judge, happily. As his once splendid hotel 
was now occupied as a ho/fel garni, he hired a 
small chamber in the attice ; it was but, as he 
said, changing his bedroom up two pair of 
stairs—he was still in his own house. His 
room was decorated with pictures of several 
beauties of former times, with whom he pro- 
fessed to have been on favourable terms : 
among them was a favourite opera-dancer, 
who had been the admiration of Paris at the 
breaking out of the Revolution. She had 
been a protege of my friend, and one of the 
few of his youthful favourites who had sur- 
vived the lapse of time and its various vicissi- 
tudes. They now had renewed their acquain- 
tance, and she now and then visited him; but 
the beautiful Psyche, once the fashion of the 
day, and the idol of the parterre, was now a 
shrivelled, litle old woman, warped in the 
back, and with a hooked nose. The old gen- 
tleman was a devout attendant upon levees : 
he was most zezlous in his loyalty, and could 
not speak of the royal family without a burst 
of enthusiasm; for he still felt towards them 
a3 his companionsin exile. As to his poverty, 
he made light of it, and, indeed, had a good- 
humoured way of consoling himself for every 
cross and privation. Ifhe had lost his cha- 
teau in the country, he had halfa dozen royal 
palaces, as it were, at his command. He had 
Versailles and St. Cloud for his country re- 
sorts, and the shady alleys of the Tuilleries 
and Luxembourg, for his town recreation. — 
Thus all his promenades and relaxations were 
magnificent, yet cost nothing. WhenT walk 
through these fine gardens, said he, I have 
only to fancy myself the owner of them, and 
they are mine. All these gay crowds are my 
visitors ; and I defy the grand signior himself 
to display a greater variety of beauty. Nay, 
what is better, I have not the trouble of en- 
teriaining them. My estate is a perfect Sans 
Souci, where every one does as he pleases, 
and no one troubles the owner. All Paris is 
my theatre, and presents me with a continual 
spectacle, Ihave a table spread for me in 
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every street, and thousands of waiters ready 
to fly at my bidding. When my servants have 
waited upon me I pay them, discharge them, 
and there’s an end; I have no fears of their 
wronging or pilfering me when my back is 
turned. Upon the whole, said the old gen- 
tleman, with a smile of infinite good hu- 
mour, when I think upon the various 
risks I have run, and the manner in which 
1 have escaped them; when I recollect 
all that I have suffered, ard consider all that 
1 at present enjoy, I cannot but look upon 
myself asa man of singular good fortune.— 
Such was the brief historv of this practical 
philosopher; and it is a picture of many a 
Frenchman ruined by the Revolution. The 
French appear to have a greater facility than 
most men in accommodating themselves to 
the reverse sof life, and of extracting honey 
out of the bitter things of this world. The 
first shock of calamity is apt to overwhelm 
them; but when it is once past, their natural 
buoyancy of feeling soon brings them again 
to the surface. This may be called the re- 
sult of levity of character, but it answers the 
end of reconciling us to misfortune; and if it 
be not true philosophy, it is something almost 
as efficacious, Ever since} have heard the 
story of my little Frenchman, | have treasur- 
ed it up in my heart; and [ thank my stars I 
have at length found, what I had long con- 
sidered as not to be found on earth—a Con- 
tented Man.—P.S. There is no calculating on 
human happiness. Since writing the forego- 
ing, the law of indemnity has been passed, 
and my friend restored to a great part of his 
fortune. I was absent from Paris at the time, 
but on my return, hastened to congratulate 
him. I found him magnificently lodged on 
the first floor of his hotel. I was ushered, by 
a servant in livery, through splendid saloons, 
to a cabinet richly furnished, where I found 
my little Frenchman reclining on a couch. 
He received me with his usual cordiali'y ; but 
I saw the gaiety and benevolence of his coun- 
tenance had fled; he had an eye full of care 
and anxiety. I congratulated him on his good 
fortune. * Good fortune!’ echoed he! ‘hah! 
I have been plundered of a princely fortune, 
and they give me a pittance as an indemnity.’ 
Alas! 1 found my late, poor and contented 
friend, one of the richest and most miserable 
men in Paris. Instead of rejoicing in the-am- 
ple competency restored to him, he is daily 
repining at the superfluity withheld. He no 
longer wanders in happy idleness about Pa- 
ris—but is a repining attendant in the anti- 
chambers of ministers. His loyalty has eva- 
porated with his gaiety; he screws his mouth 
when the Bourbons are mentioned, and even 
shrugs his shoulders when he hears the praises 
of the king. Ina word, he is one of the ma- 
ny philosophers undone by the law of indem- 
nity, and his case is desperate ; for I doubt 
whether even another reverse of fortune, 
which should restore him to poverty, could 
make him again a happy man, 
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THE BATTLE OF TRENTON. 


The following description will probably be new to 
the most of our readers. Its vivid details, although 
extracted from a work of fiction, are, we believe, 
agreeable to the truth of history, and relate to one of 
the most momentous events in our country’s history. 
An event that revived the drooping confidence and 
courage of those who fought and prayed for our 
cause, which had before assumed an appearance al- 
most desperate. 


The night was intensely cold, and we were 
delayed many hours longer than had been an- 
ticipated, by an accumulation of ice in the 
river. Andhere, if you would get a good 
notion of the countenance of Washington at 
this time—the most eventful and trying mo- 
ment of his life, 1 would recommend that you 
study a picture just painted by Mr. Sully of 
Philadelphia upon‘this subject. He has been 
singularly happy—and when I recollect the 
face of Washington, as he reined up, for half 
an hour, within pistol shot of me, it appears 
to me that some man must have painted it, 
who was with us atthe time. Before we came 
down to the Ferry—there was an awful so- 
lemnity of darkness and repose init. But, there, 
when in sight of the troops, as they were seve- 
rally embarking, every man of whom, so long 
as the face of their commander could be seen, 
even after the boats had put off, kept his eyes 
upon it, it was full of,a loftier, more animated, 
youthful and heroic expression, of encour- 
agement and confidence. 

You have heard of General Knox, then 
Colonel—and of his stentorian voice. I as- 
sure you that no justice can be done to him 
or it; my ears rang, for a fortnight after at 
the same hour of the night, and do yet, when 
Iremember how he galloped about, cursing, 
swearing, dismounting every five minutes, and 
lifting his own artillery, like a giant. He was 
a gallant fellow—full of blood—with all the 
blunt, strong New England hardihood. And 
Green too—he was there—the only man of 
all our armies, capable, I believe, in case of 
any disaster, to take the place of Washington— 
there He sat, full of deep religious composure 
—his broad forehead fronting the fires, that 
were kindled near the place of embarkation. 

At last, though not until three o’clock in 
the morning, we were fairly landed upon the 
Jersey shore, and, by five, had taken up our 
line of march. 

Our whole army passed softly, and silently, 
by two or three officers, posted uponthe road 
side, continually waving their swords, with a 
mction, as if to enjoin the most -deathllke 
stillness; and deathlike it was, for nothing 
could be heard, but the blowing of horses, a 
jolting sound now and then in the wet snow 
where the artillery wagons and gun carriages 
cut through the ground—and a general rush, 
as deep, heavy water. 

A few moments after a troop of Virginians 
under Captain Washington, (afterwards so 
distinguished at the south,) paraded in beau- 
tiful style through the heavy snow, and 





brought us intelligence which tended to accel- 
lerate our march. Before his arrival, we had 
hoped (as I afterwards found) to surprise the 
enemy at Trenton, while yet overpowered by 
the festivities of the preceding night—and 
make his morning sleep, the sleep of death— 
but now that hope was abandoned, for Captain 
Washington had encountered his picket, ex- 
changed a few shot, and left him prepared, 
for what, it isremarkable that he had heard 
a vague rumour of—our intended attack.— 
Yet this very affair, which, at first threatened 
to be so disasterous, the frolic of Captain 
Washington, was probably the chief reason 
why we succeeded in surprising the enemy at 
last; for, as that was not followed up, he retir- 
ed to quarters, after waiting a reasonable time, 
as we afterwards found, thinking the whole a 
Virginia row. 

Our troops were now thrown into two divi- 
sions. We were seperated from our father— 
who was detailed under Sullivan and St, Clair 
to take the river road—while we, under Wash- 
ington himself, Greene, Morris, and Stevens, 


-pushed onward through what is called the 


Pennington road. 

A few moments afterwards—just while I 
thought my heart had lost its motion entirely 
—for I felt, in looking about me, and seeing 
the dark array of substantial, but noiseless 
creatures, horses and wagons—as if the whole 
army were an apparition—a cavalcade of dead 
men—marching from one place of burial to 
another :—I heard a shot, so near me that my 
horse leaped out of the rank. ‘This was fol- 
lowed by a ioud cry—two or three words—a 
volley—and then, shot after shot, as if a line 
of sentinels, sleeping upon their posts, had 
suddenly started up, one after the other, fired 
off their pieces and run in. 

Our advance were well furnished with bay- 
onets—and they immediately charged upon 
the picket, and we dashed after them, tramp- 
ling them to death with our horses, riding 
over them like a whirlwind, without speaking 
a word or firing a shot. This was scarcely 
done, when we heard the firing of the other 
division, at the opposite quarter—so admira- 
bly timed had been the arrangement—and we 
immediately galloped into the centre of the 
town, horse and foot, determined to ride the 
enemy down, or bayonet them, before they 
had time to form. Washington was dreadful- 
ly exposed. The first picket, thinking this 
a second attack of the same little skirmishing 
party, that had fired into them before, ne- 
glected to give the alarm :—and the outposts, 
though they fought most gallantly, retreating 
step by step, behind the houses, disputing 
every inch, and presenting their bright bayo- 
nets, without a flash of powder, wherever 
we rode in upon them—so that we could not, 
with all our cutting and spurring, force our 
horses upon them—and then the moment we 
had faced about, blazing away upon us, and 
running to the next house—were driven in. 

At last we had an opportunity for fair play ; 
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the Hessians were formed, and forming, with 
the whole glittering with bayonets. A tre- 
mendous struggle was going on at our right, 
under the very eye of Washington, with the 
enemy’s artillery, which was taken, when, 
with a troop of horse, Archibald rode down, 
his cap off, his sword flashing like a firebrand, 
in the light and smoke of the musquetry— 
‘Charge! charge!’ he cried—‘ charge! my 
brave fellows! and provoke them to fire.’— 
Another troop! Another! and another! thun- 
dered down, from the right and left, but with 
no effect at all upon the invincible Germans— 
the front rank kneeled all round—while the 
rest were forming, and presented their bayo- 
nets, without firing a shot. 

‘By heaven!’ said Archibald, shouting as 
if his heart would break, to Captain Washing- 
ton—‘ I will try them again!’ And, as he said 
so, he rode at full speed, so near that it ap- 
peared to me that he could have struck the 
enemy with his sword—and fired his pistol in- 
to their faces. Our front rank followed the 
example—and the next moment, all the Hes- 
sians brought their pieces up to their cheeks, 
and poured a tremendous volley in upon us—I 
saw my father fall—Arthur reel in his stirrups 
—but Archibald, as if prepared for this very 
thing, shouted, ‘ wheel and charge !’ 

‘Wheel and charre ! repeated a hundred 
voices in our rear—* wheel and charge 

We obeyed—and the snow flew—and the 
swords flashed—and the next moment, a hun- 
dred of the enemy—the whole of his front 
tank were trampled to death before us, and 
twenty human heads rolled upon the ground, 
among the feet of our horses. 

The infantry under Greene poured in volley 
after volley, at the same time; and Knox, 
having brought round his light field pieces to 
bear, as if they had been blunderbusses, play- 


ed in upon them, an uninterrupted roll of 


thunder and smoke. 

It was impossible to stand it—no human 
being could have endured the hurricane of 
fire bullets longer.—They threw down their 
arms—about one hundred men inall—and then 
it was—ihen—when it was necessary to move 
about the quieter operations of strife, that 
we began to feel the intense coldness of the 
night—the keen air cutting into our new 
wounds, like rough broken glass. 


———< 
BARON DE EALB. 


This good man was major-general in the 
American army during the Revolutionary war. 
Hie was a German by birth, a brave and mer- 
itorious officer. He had attained a high re- 
Putation in military service, and was a knight 
of the order of military merit, and a briga- 
dier general in the armies of France. He 
accompanied the Marquis de La Fayette to 
this country, and having proffered his servi- 
ces to Congress, he was appointed to the of- 
fice of major general. He repaired to the 
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main army, in which he served at the head of 
the Maryland division, very much respected. 

Possessing a stout frame, with excellent 
health, no officer was more able to encounter 
the toils of war. Moderate in mental pow- 
ers, as in literary acquirements, he excelled 
chiefly in practical knowledge of men and 
things, gained during a life of close and ac- 
curate investigation of the causes and effects 
of passing events. 

No man was better qualified for the under} 
taking.—He was sober, drinking water only : 
abstemious to excess: living on bread, some- 
times with beef soup, at other times with cold 
beef ; industrious, it being his constant habit 
to rise at five in the morning, light his can- 
dle, devote himself to writing, which was nev- 
er intermitted during the day, but when inter- 
rupted by his short meals, or by attention to 
his official duty ; and profoundly secret. 

No man surpassed this gentleman in simpli- 
city and condescension; which gave to his 
deportment a cast of amiability extremely in- 
gratiating, exciting confidence and esteem. 

At the battle of Camden, in South Carolina, 
the Baron de Kalb commanded the right wing 
of the American army. At the commence- 
ment of the action the great body of militia 
who formed the left wing of the army, on 
being charged with fixed bayonets by the Bri- 
tish infantry, threw down their arms, and with 
the utmost precipitation fled from the field. — 
In this battle the Americans suffered a severe 
defeat and loss. The continental troops, who 
formed the right wing of the army, inferior 
as they were in numbers to the British, stood 
their ground, and maintained the conflict with 
great resolution. Never did men acquit them- 
selves better. The Americans lost the whole 
of their artillery, eight field pieces, upwards 
of two hundred waggons, and the greatér 
part of their baggage. The royal army fought 
with great bravery, but their victory was ina 
great measure owing to their superiority in 
cavalry, and the precipitate retreat of the 
American iilitia. 

De Kalb, sustaining by his splendid exam- 
ple the courageous effort of our inferior force, 
in his last resolute attempt to seize victory, 
received eleven wounds, and was macle priso- 
ner. His lingering life was rescued from im- 
mediate death by the brave interposition of 
lieutenant colonel du Buysson, one of his aid- 
de-camps, who embraced the prostrate gene- 
ral, and received into his own body the bayonets 
pointed at his friend, Chevalier de Buysson 
rushed through the clashing bayonets, and 
stretching his arms over the body of the fal- 
len hero, exclaimed, **save the Baron de 
Kalb! save the Baron de Kalb!’ The Bri- 
tish officers interposed and prevetted ais im- 
mediate destruction; but he survived the ac- 
tion buta few hours. Toa British officer, 
who kindly condoled with him in his mistor- 
tune, he replied, “I thank you for your gene- 
rous sympathy, but 1 die the death 1 always 
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prayed for; the death of a soldier fighting for 
the rights of man.” 

The heroic veteran, though treated with 
every attention, survived but a few days.— 
Never were the last moments of a soldier bet- 
ter employed. He dictated a letter to Gen. 
Smallwood, who succeeded to the command 
of his dwision, breathing in every word his 
sincere and ardent affection for his officers 
and soldiers, expressing his admiration of 
their late noble, though unsuccessful stand ; 
reciting the eulogy which their bravery had 
_ extorted from the enemy ; together with the 
lively delight such testimony of their value 
had excited in his own mind, then hovering 
on the shadowy confines of life. Feeling 
the pressure of death, he stretched out his 
quivering hand to bis friend and aid-de-camp 
Chevalier Ge Buysson, proud of his generous 
wounds, he breathed his last benedictions on 
his faithful brave division. 

General Washington, many years after, on 
a visit to Camden, enquired for the grave of 
De Kalb. After looking on it awhile, with a 
countenance marked with thought, he breath- 
ed a deep sigh, and exclaimed, “ So there lies 
the brave De Kalb; the generous stranger 
who came from a foreign land to fight our 
battles, and to water with his blood the tree 
of our liberty. Would to God he had lived 
to share its fruits!” 

On the 14th of October, 1780, Congress 
erected a Monument to his memory, in the 
town of Annapolis, in the state of Maryland. 

—<f——— 
FRATERNAL MAGNANIMITY. 


FROM ROSCOE’S GERMAN NOVELISTS. 


Two brothers, Barons Yon Wromb, had 
both formed an attachment to a distinguished 
* young lady of Wethr, without a knowledge 
of each other’s passion. It was equally strong 
in both; for in both it was a first passion.— 
Unconscious of their mutual danger, each 
gave full reign to his affection, neither being 
aware of the dreadful truth that he had a 
beloved brother for his rival. They made an 
early declaration of their love ; and had even 
proceeded to make further arrangements be- 
fore an unexpected occurrence brought the 
secret to light. 

The attachment of both had reached its 
highest pitch—that state of elevation, both 
of the heart and imagination, which has pro- 
duced so many fatal consequences, and which 
renders eyen any idea of the sacrifice of the 
object of affection almost impossible. The 
lady, deeply sensible of their painful situa. 
tion, hesitated how to decide: rather than 
inflict the agony of disappointed passion, and 
disturb the fraternal harmony subsisting be- 
tween them, she generously referred the 
whole affair to themselves. 

At length having achieved an heroic con- 
quest in this doubtful struggle between duty 
and passion, aconqnest so easily decided upon 
by philosophical and moral writers in their 








closets, and so seldom practised in real life, 
the elder addressed his younger brother as 
follows : 

“Tam aware of your affection, strong as 
my own, alas! for the same lady of our love. 
I shall observe nothing in regard to priority 
of age. I wish you to remain here, while [ 
go upon my travels, and do my utmost to 
forget her. Should I succeed, brother, she 
will then become thine, and may Heaven 
prosper your love! Should I, however, not 
succeed in my object, I doubt not you will 
act as I have done, and try what absence will 
effect.” 

His brother assented ; and bidding farewell, 
the elder instantly left Germany tor Holland ; 
but the image of the beloved girl followed 
him every where. Banished from the para- 
dise of his love, from the only happy and de- 
lightful scenes which he had once sought 
with her, to which his fancy always recurred, 
and in which he seemed only to breathe and 
live, the unhappy voung man, like a plant 
torn from its native soil, from the warmer 
breezes and more invigorating beams of its 
easiern clime, pined and sickened in the new 
atmosphere to which he was consigned. He 
reached Amsterdam, but it was in despair; a 
violent fever attacked him, and he was pro- 
nounced in danger of his life. Still the pic- 
ture of his lost love haunted his delirious 
dreams ; the only chance he had of recovery 
was in the possession of the lovely original 
herself. ‘The physicians despaired of his re- 
covery, until upon its being mentioned that 
he might live to behold her once more, from 
that moment he was gradually restored to 
health. Like a waiking skeleton, the picture 
of uiter wretchedness, he again appeared in 
his native place. He tottered across the 
threshhold of his unforgotten girl, and again 
pressed his brother’s band. ‘* You see, bro- 
ther, I am returned. Alas! what my heart 
foreboded has come to pass; yet, as Heaven 
is my judge, I could do no more.” 

He sunk, almost lifeless, in the poor girl’s 
arms, 

The younger brother now became no less 
determined to try the effect of absence, and 
was ready prepared within a few weeks for 
his tour. 

** Brother,” said he, you bore your grief 
as far as Holland. 1 will endeavour to banish 
myself yet farther. Do not, however, lead 
her to the altar until you hear from me. | 
will write. Our fraternal regard will admit 
of no stronger bond: our word is enough.— 
Should I be more fortunate than you, in God’s 
name, let her be thine! and muy he forever 
bless your union! Should 1, however, return, 
then Heaven alone may decide between U3 
two. Farewell! but keep this sealed packet: 
open it not, until I shall be far away. | am 
going to Batavia.” With these words he 
sprang into the chaise. 

Half distracted, the two beings whom he 
had left gazed after him, and were Httle more 
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to be envied than the banished man, for he 
had surpassed his brother, in the greatness 
of his soul. With equal power did love 
for the woman whom he had recovered, 
and regret for the brother whom he had lost, 
appear to strive for mastery in his breast.—- 
The noise of the carriage, as it died away 
the distance, seemed to cleave his heart in 
twain. He recovered, however, with the 
utmost care and attention. The young lady 
—but no, that will be best shown by the re- 
sult. 

The sealed packet was opened. It con- 
tained a tull and particular description of the 
whole of his German possessions which he 
made over to his brother, in case he found 
himself happy at Batavia. This heroic con- 
queror of himself shortly afterwards set sail 
in company with some Dutch merchants, and 
arrived in safety at Batavia, 
a few months afterwards, his brother received 
from him the following lines : 

‘‘ Here, where I perpetually 
to the Almighty Giver of all good—here |] 
have found a new country, anew home; and 
call to mind, with all the stern pleasure of a 
martyr, our long and unbroken fraternai love. 
Fresh scenes, and fate itself, seem to have 
widened the current of my feelings; God 
hath granted me strength, yes strength to 
offer up the highest sacrifice to our friendship, 


return thanks 


thine is * * * 
alas' here falls a tear—but it is the last * 
e * * 


I have triumphed !—thine let 
her be! Brother, 1 did not wish to take her 
when thou wert from us, because I feared 
she might not be happy in my arms. But 
should she ever have blessed me with the 
thought, that we should indeed have been 
happy together, then brother, 1 would im- 
press it upon your soul. Do not forget how 
dearly she must be won by you, and always 
treat the dear angel with the same kindness 
and tenderness with which y 
her. Treat her as the faniest. last, best le- 
gacy of a dear departed brother, whom thy 
arms will never more embrace. Do not write 
to me when you are celebrating your nup- 


tials. My wounds are yet open, and bleeding 
fresh. Write to me only when you are hap- 
py. My act in this willbe surety for me. I 
trust that God will not desert me in the world 


whither I have transferred myself.” 

After the receipt of this letter, the elder 
brother married the lady, and enjoyed one 
happy year of wedded love. The lady, at 
the end of that short period, died, and, in 
dying, she first entrusted to her husband the 
unhappy secret of her bosom—that she had 
loved his absent brother best. 

Both these brothers are yet alive ; the eld- 
est, Who is again married, resides upon his es- 
tates in Germany ; one 
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THE VOLUNTEER, 
A TALE OF THE REVOLUTION. 


“ He claim'd no title from descent or blood, 
sut that which made him noble, made him good.’ 
Drigcl ite 


Within tw nty miles of the o ray onic dbus tlins Y InCc- 
tropolis of Kaelanid, flourished the beautiful vi illage c 
of Elmford. Contentment and health there heid 
cheerful sway, and never had any occurrences here 
tr: ans}; jired which sometimes mars the prospe rity of 
sinall communities. The external appearance ot the 
cottages with w hich the village was adorned, seemed 
to proclaim the cheerfulness which resided within ; 
no loathsome weeds grew about the doors, the ap- 
proach to which was generally by lawns, which, in 
season, smiled in the richest fertility. One of “these 
cottages was inhabited by a lady whose husband had 
fallen in the service of his country ; she bad resided 
but a short time at Elmford, yet long enough to ac- 
quire the esteem of all its inhabitants, and s« 
her daughter, the will which was 
towards herself, which indeed she 
merited. 

Clara } 
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narrative con 
eighteenth ye ar; her psa’ 
bloomed in healthfulness, and her blue eye s beame d 
with innocence and vivacity. Educated beyond the 
precincts of gaiety, her mind was stored wita useful 
and ele rant. "learning, divested of that affeciation 
which gener ally char: acterises fashi nable education. 
In the prospeci ive seemed bri: 
the path of her existence seemed, in her inexperienced 
glance, strewed with flowers, and she dreamt not of 
its incidental gales, which often scatter and destroy 
those flowers of life, even when we faucy them sc- 
curely and fully in their bloom. Gay, ailectionate, 
aud amiable, Clara Se dgwick, cheered the widow- 
hood of her mother, whose greatest pleasure was in 
the society of her child, and in relieving these whose 
existence had been chilled by the gales of adversity. 
In fulfilling these duties, Clara ever experienced 
delight ; the young and innocent heart throbs never 
30 joyfully as when in obedience to the dictates of 
humanity, it seeks to alleviate the woes of others, 
and never experic nees purer vratification than when 
it be! holds the objects of its compassion sufile in 
health restored, or situation amelidrated. Clara 
Sedgwick was betrothed to the son of a respectable 
gentleman of Elmford, and on the day which com- 
pleted the eighteenth year of her existence, she was 
united to Edward Ferrimore. The widow forgot 
the sorrows of her life in contemplating the felicit 
of her child, and every countenance. beamed with 
festivity and joy. Edward Ferrimore was attached 
to the army of his sovereign, in which he held the 
rank of an ensign: he first saw Clara Sedgewick at 
the house of a reiation, and there admired the beau- 
ties of her person, subsequently, upon increas- 
ed intimacy, adored the virtues of her mind. We 
will pass over the first year of Clava’s wedded lle, 
until husband with a pledge 
of their affection, in a son. With what eestaey cid 
the young mother gaze on her infant, and trace in 
its features their resemblance to the father of her 
child; with what pride did that father caress his 
son, and acknowledge the augmente d strength of that 
tie which bound him to the de earest ob ect of his affec- 
tions. ‘The first cloud w hia h overshadowed the happt- 
ness of Clara, was the ¢ ‘ath of that parent to whom 
she had been a ble ‘ssing ‘iia support. The health of 
il been gr: : ually declining 
whom she was ardenily 
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| atiached, and finally disease terminated a life passed 
in the discharge of every duty whieh could exalt or 
dicnify the female characicr. The grief of Gjara 


paiuraliy was excessive; her attentions toward her 
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‘nother had been unremitted ; she had watched the 
progress of that loved parent’s illness; she had by 


day and night attended her bedside, and administer-1 


ed to her wants ; on the filial bosom of her child the 
dying parent oft pillowed her aching head, and on 


death as infants sink te slumber, gradually and un- 
perceived. 
scious of her mother’s death, and when first the 
dreadful conviction settled on her mind, a piercing 
shriek burst from her agonized heart, and aroused 
the sympathies of those who stood withinthe cham- 
ber of death. 
that those who witness it fear to offer consolation, 
lest they should disturb that holiness with which it is 
clothed ; the sympathising tear only can be shed, 
and the sorrowing heart is revived and cheered by 
its ameliorating power, as drooping flowrets revive 
in the dews of a summer morn. Clara followed her 
mother, supported by her husband, to the little 
church yard; the tears of filial affection were not 
the only ones shed to the memory of Mrs. Sedg- 
wick. Friendship and gratitude wept her loss, for 
while she graced the circles of the one, her actions 
were such as ever must have awakened the feelings 
of the other. Inthe attentions of her husband, and 
the growing strength and beauty of her child, Clara 
found consolation; nor did any fresh occurrence 
threaten again to disturb the happiness she enjoyed 
until one morning her husband entered the apartment 
in which she was seated with her boy, his countenance 
indicating extreme anxiety—‘* What has occurred, 
my dearest Edward,” inquired the fond wife, ‘‘ to 
eccasion that anxiety which your countenance be- 
speaks ?” 

*¢ Sufficient, Clara,” replied Edward, ‘‘to excite 
the most heart-rending anxiety—the prospect of 
being separated from you and our darling.” 

‘¢ Separated ?” cried Clara ; “*when? why ?” 

“My regiment has been ordered to North Ame- 
rica,” returned Edward —“ the situation of the colo- 
nies, promise a speedy revolution; the storm has 
been a long time threatening, and perhaps even now 
has burst.” 

‘‘Nay, dearest love,” said Clara, ‘surely that 
need not occasion our separation ; if your duty re- 
quires that you should leave England, can I not ac- 
company you ?” 

‘¢With our infant, Clara? brave with him the 
perils of the ocean ?” inquired Edward. 

«¢] fear no perils when you are nigh,” said Clara ; 
‘‘indeed if you do not consent, far greater will be 
my fears ; for will i not possess the knowledge that 
you are exposed to dangers which I am not permitted 
to share ?”’ 

‘We will reflect upon it, Clara,” returned Ed- 
ward; ‘¢if without great risk it can be so arranged, 
you shall accompany me.” 

And it was so determined; in a few weeks Clara, 
with her husband and child, left Elmford, and re- 
paired to London, where they joined the ship which 
was to convey them to Boston. The gallant vessel 
weighed anchor, and the soldier and his wife soon 
los’ sight of the cliils of their native land, and beheld 
nougiit but the blue sky above, and the wide sea 
arouod them. Clara did not suffer (as her husband 
feared she would,) from sea sickness, and she there- 
fore was enabled, (the weather being mild,) to be 
frequently on deck, and to inhale the invigorating 
breezes of the sea. An ardent admirer of the beau- 
ties and wonders of Nature, she would delight to view 
the glorious orb of day ‘rise from his ocean bed,” 
and behold his departing beam mingle like liquid 
gold with the dark blue waves ; then she would ad- 
miringly gaze on the pale orb * that shines by night” 
as in slow majesty she sailed shedding her silvery 
light through the star gemmed heavens, while 
over the calin sea her diamond beams would play 


It was a long time ere Clara was con- | 
‘her husband prevented her. 
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brightfully and beantifully. Clara, while thus ad- 
mairing the beauties of the ocean, forgot its terrors, 
and it was not until aroused one night from her 


_ slumber by a cry of terror, and the noise of the 
| winds fiercely striving for the empire of the waves, 
that bosom did she breathe her last; sinking into | 


that she felt conscious of them : ‘lerrified she sprang 
from her birth, and catching her infant in her arms, 
would have rushed wildly upon the deck, had not 
‘* Great God! the 
lightning has struck us, we are in flames !”? was cried 
by many voices, and presently a crash, occasioned 


| by the falling of the mast, was heard, and the slow 


How sacred is filial grief—so sacred | crackling of the fire came mournfully to the ears of 


the almost frantic Clara, as it proceeded through 
the timbers of the vessel. Seizing his wife and child, 
Edward rushed upon the deck, and there a scene 
was presented to his view, calculated to unman the 
stoutest heart. The sailors had lost all fortitude, 
and ran wildly about the burning ship; the huge 
waves rolled over the sides, and as they returned to 
the great bed of waters, often swept with them some 
hapless wretch. 

*¢ Where is the long boat ?”? cried Edward. 

‘‘' The sea runs too heavy,” replied one of the 
crew, ‘* it is useless to ec 4” 

‘* We must trust to God’s mercy,” cried Edward, 
‘*¢ it must be launched—the storm may abate, and if 
we remain On board, we must be blown up ; the fire 
will soon reach the magazine.” 

** True, the boat, the boat!” was cried by many 
voices. 

The boat was launched, and Edward, with his 
fainting wife and terrified child, sprang into it, fol- 
lowed by many others. 

The boat danced wildly among the dark waves, 
and Edward while he supported his wife and infant, 
endeavoured to inspire his companions with hope, 
although his own heart sunk within him. Soon a 
bright glare of light showed the storm-clouded sky, 
through which the lightning played blue and 
forked, and the dark waves rolled mountains high, 
crested with foam created by their own fury.— 
Then a dreadful explosion, proclaimed, as Edward 
had predicted, that the fire had reached the magazine, 
and that the devoted vessel with all who were 
forced to remain on board, (the other boats having 
been swept away), were destroyed.—That night, 
the boat’s crew were tossed about on the angry wa- 
ters—towards the noon of the succeeding day, the 
storm ceased, the sun broke from the clouds with 
splendour, seemingly increased by absence ; and in 
the night the moon arose as bright and beautiful as 
though nature had never frowned. he waters again 
were calm, and the chief sufferings of those in the 
boat, proceeded from hunger and thirst. The in- 
fant suffered least, for it derived that sustenance 
which a bounteous Creator provides for it, in its 
mother’s breast. On the second morning, they were 
discovered, and taken up by a vessel which had es- 
caped injury from the storm, and which proved to 
be a British ship, bourd for Boston, with provisions 
and ammunition for hi: majesty’s troops in America, 
where in a short time they arrived in safety. The si- 
tnation of the colonies, was exceedingly interesting ; 
already had the first battle been fought—Lexington, 
had witnessed an affair, which added fuel to 
the already devastating flame. Ina few days alter 
Edward’s arrival, the regiment to which he was at- 
tached, reached Boston. Notwithstanding his situ- 
ation as an officer in the army of King George, Ed 
ward felt great reluctance, in discharging the duties 
which that situation imposed upon him. Since his 
arrival, he had already witnessed scenes which 1n- 
A:eved him to examine calmly and impartially, the 
causes which Jed to the controversy then existing 
between the provinces of America and the Mother 
country. He reflected upon the patience with which 
the colonics had waited for the redress of their griet- 








n 


n 


ances, Which naturally led to a revolt; he read with 


admiration, their respeetful yet energetic uppeals to | 


the parent government, and feeling sensible that 
their cause Was just, he resolved, if practicable, to 
resign his commission, and if not, to obey the dic- 

ates of a heart devoted to jus stice, regardless of 
wvtiat the consequences might be. Firm in this re- 





solution, he waited upon General Gace, the Gover- | 
norof Massachusetts, and tendered him his resiena- 


tion: that offi 
to receive 


“3 





not considering himself at liberty 
it, refused to do so, remarkin 1a, 


‘That in such times, it was the duty of every of- | 


fiver to retain his situation, and exert himself in as- 
sisting to quell unnatural rebellion.” 

‘‘ So far as regards the merits of the controversy,”’ 
replied Edward, * your Excellency will pardon me 

i i oe a discussion; as the representative of 
his Majes , [considered you as the most proper 
individual oe, whose hands I should resign my com- 
mission; you have but exercised the discretion 

1 possess in re fusing to receive it.”’ 

He left the apartment, and returned to his lodg+ 
ings, where the smiles of his fond wife, soothed for 
the time the anxieties of his mind. E very day 
low gave ad litional evidence of the determination 
of the provincials to resist to ‘ the la: ’ the op- 

ssions of Great Britain, and the unjustifiable viola- 
tion of their dearest rights. 





{ gasp, 


Ecward had become acquainte 1 with a younz 
American, by the name of Fr “kk 


1 


ederick Lawson, whose 
manly heart glowed 


with love for his country, and 
ntly justified the course she was pursuing, 
n order to the establishment of those riehts which 
ture had bestowed, and which a just providence 

I violated or destroy ed. is | ‘he 


ld not permit to be 
hero, and young L 


’ 
iO CiCCUe 
ju 


kt 
friends] hip between our 
da ily incre 


awson, 


rmination of volunteering his feeble aid in behali 


; 


oi the injured colonies. 


? 1 
wor ena- 


Lawson omitted no opportanity that 
lehim to strenzthen the noble resolution of his frie nd, 
ond th e better to put in execution his design, assist- 
{ him privately to remove, with his wife and child 
to the neiehbourhood of Charles 
upon his removal to this situation, 
» provincials of his 
them as far as his a 


b 
Edward 
convinced 
determination, to aid 
bilities to do so extended. He 
assisted them (having thrown off the Lif 
of the King, and assumed the plain farmer’s 
uress worn by his companions,) in constructing 
the redoubt and entrenchments at Bunker’s Hill, 
which on the morning of the 17th of June, 1775, 
exe ngeale 2 their enemies the greatest astonishment. 


town. 
soon 


sincere 





rhe work, it is well known, continucd in spite of 


opposition and raking fires, until mid day, when it 
was con nple ted; then ensued the memorable Battle 
oft 32 | Hill +7 hict hn 66 V7 lu tee 
{ Bunker’s Hall, in which the V oluntec 


r” and his 

: - | " M 4 sand 
friend Lawson, bore active parts. It is not requisite 
that the enzawements should be described; inasmuch 
as it doubtless is familiar to all who may honour 


is tale with a P rusal. 
ward was take 


In this oeittels ont, Kd- 
pri 30} er, and immediately sent to 
Boston, to be ae alt with doubly as seuedee 
those in his situation. Lawson, fortunate in escap- 
ing, soon learnt the fate of his companion ; and has- 
tened to the farm house, where Clara was anxiously 
awaiting intellivence of her best bx loved. As soon 
as she perceived Lawson, she hastened to meet him, 
and inquire as to the fate of her dear Edward. 

“ Tregret he comes not with me , Mrs. Ferrimore,” 
replied Lawson, anxious to evade her inquiries. 

** Great Heaven!” exclaimed C lara, *° sure ly some 
lrea ful accident has befallen him—do not evade my 
uestions Lawson—do not I entreat you, suffer me 
Q remain in this dreadful state of agony and sus- 
pense: te tell me at once, am I a widow ; ws this dear 
doy fatherless ’ ?” 


severe 


‘ 


~> 


ased, and Edward ecnfided to him his de- | 
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*¢ Edward lives,” replied Lawson—“ and I trust in 
safety.” 

‘Lives! and not here?” said Clara, ‘ still there 
is something which you dread to tell—nay, it is in 
vain you withhold the truth, it must reach me, it 
must be told.” 

‘¢ True, too true,” replied Lawson ; ‘* bear up my 
dear madam, for i, sake of Ex dward, of your little 
Henry, and of yourself; Edward is a prisoner !” 

“¢ Gracious Heaven!” cried the afllicted wife, 
** then indeed am I a widow, and my infant father- 
less. Where is he? can I not fly to him? he re- 
quire: s the fond attentions of his w ife; the smiles of 
his cherub son will cheer him in his sorrow.” 

*¢ Be comforted, my dear madam,” said Lawson, 
‘‘ rest assured, every exertion shall be used’ which 
friendship can call forth, to restore your husband to 
your arms; until something can be done, confide 
yourself to my protection, and endeavour to compose 
this excess of agitation, which eventually must inca- 
pacitate you, if indulged in, trom discharging those 
duties towards your child, which his infancy re- 
quires.” 


Leaving the distressed Clara, with Lawson, who 


used every endeavour to afford her consolation, we 
will follow Ldward to Boston, where we have al- 
ready seen, he was eiecponie charged with trea- 
son and desertion. There was for him but little hope, 
rap y as the Sulee 5 ype ies were summoned to 
‘ejudged him guilty. Considering that 
bordination in the army could 
eserved by speedy and dreadful examples 
nishment of those guilty of this violation, a 
martial was immediate ly summoned for the 
trial of Edward, who had been kept closely confined 
in an apartment, in a house where the Governor re- 
sided, and in which the officers of the r egiment, to 
attached were quartered. Edward 






strict su 





eourt 


which he was 
aware of what his fate must be, therefore, prepared 
himself fearlessly and unshrinkingly to meet it, 
On the day appointed, he was condueted before his 
judges, where the charges against him were read, 
the evidence in support of them heard, and he 
called upon for his defence, if any he had to urge. 
Edward arose, and addressing the court, thus 
—‘ isaspee fear, yet with little hope, [ have 
appeared before you, Ge ‘ntlen ien, in Whom I may say, 
t behold my ‘ales s and accusers. Although I can 
anticipate no favorable result tothis investigation, yet 
! owe it to the country of my birth, as well as to the 
land of my adoption, and to the boy | leave, to en- 
deavour, ere I descend to the grave, to remove from 
a reputation hitherto unsullied, the obloquy thrown 
upon it by these accusations. I am called upon for 
my defence. If I were addressing men who viewed 
the controversy between England and these provin- 
ces, as I viewed it, I would ask them of what have I 
been guilty ? There is a secret spring in the human 
breast which guides our ac tions. ‘T beheld a suffering 
country, endeavouring to resist injustice and op pres- 
sion; borne down by the iron hand of the, one, she 
endeavoured to obtain redress for the injuries which 
she sustained from the ene Yet her just com- 
plaints were unheeded and her wrongs rémaained un- 
noticed and inredvexied. i then behel@’a nation 
composed of men, with hearts as pure, and minds as 
levated as your own, struggling against tyranny, 
and endeavouring to avert impending slavery—Aye 
SLAVERY! Did not every man that hears me, first 
draw breath in the land of my nativity ? Have you 
not been educated there in the love of freedom, and 
taught to cherish and defend the rights of man? 
have you not been told that the air of England is 
too pare for slavery to bres ithe in; and by a magic 
influence the bondsman’s chains fell off the instant 
his foot pre ssed her sacred soil? all this [have been 
taught—in this love of Liberty have I been educated. 


spoke. 


* 
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I could perceive no just reasons for denying to the 
people of America, the blessings we in England, so 
liberally enjoyed, and saw the utmost injustice in 
withholding them. With such feelings, could I as- 
sist oppression, and support principles I abhorred.— 
With such feelings should I not lend my personal 
aid to the cause my heart in silence advoeated ? | 
olfered to resign my commission—and my offer was 
rejected ; I then withdrew myself from the service 
oi his majesty, in obedience to the dictates of my 
conscience, and volunteered my fecble services to 
assist not only the cause of these colonies, but that 
of universal right.—l am prepared to suffer, the 
friend of the unalienable rizhis of man, will not 
consider my death dishonourable ; dying as I shall 
their advocate—their champion. The enemies of 
those rights, may hate my memory, but cannot, dare 
not, dishonour it.” 

He concluded his address, and sat down ; no eon- 
sciousness of shame crimsoned his countenance ; it 
glowed with enthusiasm and the conviction of recti- 
tude. —But when the sentence of death was pro- 
nounced upon him he did turn pale, and symptoms of 
agony burst from him—‘* My wife! my boy!” he 
cried, ‘* alone and unprotected in a strange land;” 
but recovering himself, he resumed the firmness 
which had previously marked his conduct.—‘‘ ‘They 
shall not} see me suffer,” he thought, and turning to 
his guards, requested to be reconducted to the place 
of his confinement. 

The place selected for the execution of our hero, 
was a retired spot without the city, where he was to 
be conducted under the shadow of the succeeding 
night. 

On the morning of the day which was fixed upon 
as the last of Edward’s existence, the wife and 
child of the condemned soldier were introduced into 
the apartment of General Gage. They had been 
iionght to Boston, by Lawson, who having accom- 
panied them as far as he deemed necessary on the 
way to the residence of the Governor, retired to con- 
cert such plans as would seem most likely to effect 
the rescue of his friend. 


The distressed Clara was plainly clad, yet her 
manner and the expression of anxious melancholy 
on her countenance, were calculated to excite the 
attention, nay, even the commiseration of the Go- 
vernor. 

** Your pleasure, Madam,” said Gage. 

**The purposes of my visit, Sir,” replied Clara, 
** can easily be perceived ; I am the hapless wife of 
Edward Ferrimore—I am here to solicit your cle- 
mency in his behalf.” 

“It does not rest with me,” returned Gage, “1 
deeply commiserate, but cannot pardon.” 

** Nay, say not so,” rejoined Clara, ‘‘ do not ex- 
tinguish that hope which has supported me until 
now ; let this boy whom you doom to orphanage, 
plead for his father, and with his smile of innocence 
give force to the prayer of his almost broken hearted 
mother,” 

*¢ Lady,” replied Gage, ‘‘ you ask that which is 
not in My power to bestow. I can but pity you, and 
assure you that my protection shall be extended to 
you, whenever you may require or solicit it.” 

*¢] guess your meaning,” said Clara; ‘ but no,” 
she continued, ‘‘ when he shali be no more, my boy! 
my boy!” clasping her infant closer to her heart, 
‘¢ we shall have no tie to bind us to existence. Yet 
there is one boon, one little boon which you can be- 
stow ; let me behold hira, let me share with him the 
few hours that are left ; in manly sympathy deny not 
this request.” 

** You may see him,” returned Gage, ‘* but your 
interview must necessarily be of short duration.” 

*¢ Alas! yes, the time will fly swiftly, too swift- 
ly,” said Clara, 
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An officer now entered the apartment, who con- 
ducted Clara with her son, to Edward’s place of 
confinement ; he was seated at a table writing, and 
did not perceive ther entrance, until aroused by the 
voice of his child, who could now articulate those 
sounds which gla parental hearts, ‘¢ Mother, 
Father.” 

‘My boy! my Clara!” cried he, and mother 
and child were clasped in his affectionate embrace. 

Dear Clara!” sail Ferrimore, “ this, I may 
is our first interview in sorrow—why do you 
visit me love ? though it gives me comfort, it cannot 
but add to the weight of your own afiliction.” 
‘¢ Clara,”’ he continued, and as he spoke the big 
tears rolled down his cheeks, and he pressed his 
wife more closely to his bosom, ‘** Clara, you know 
love, what fate is mine. The flowers of life will 
wither ere faded, dear; but you must not, for our 
Henry’s sake, give way te your affliction, you must 
strive to conquer those feelings which----———” 

“ Edward, Edward,” cried the afflicted Clara, 
“ talk not thus, it maddens me, it breaks my heart.” 

“Yet hear me, dearest,” said Edward, ‘“ the 
theme is painful, yet I have a duty to discharge to- 
wards you, towards our boy ; I have been writing 
to Lawsen, he will protect you until a favorable op- 
portunity will enable you to return to England, to 
our father.” 


say 


‘¢ Edward, in mercy forbear this language,” again 
eried the unhappy wife ; ‘* yet there may be hope, 
Oh! yes, there is a feeling in my heart which can- 
not be described ; so calm, so soothing, that it leads 
to the belief, the fond belief, that the dreadful sen- 
tence will not be executed; and see my love, our 
darling smiles ; Ah! let that smile of innocence be 
the assurance that all may yet be well.” 

“1 cannot, dare not,” returned Edward “ reject 
the consolation which your language yields. ‘The 
directions of the Omnipotent are just, and if your 
gentle heart is cheered with the sun-shine of Hope, 
my soul, dear one, catches the general ray, and bids 
me say with you, yes all may yet be well.” 

The interview between the husband and wife, 
was not of long duration ; the strict rules which ge- 
verned the confinement of prisoners, rendered it li- 
mited, and they parted, consoled; for there is conso- 
lation when the heart owns the influence of hope, 
even in the moment of its severest aifilictions. 

The hour fixed upon for the execution of Edward 
approached, he beheld, (as he supposed for the last 
time) the glorious sun, retire from mortal view, and 
he waited calmly and fearlessly the arrival of that 
moment which was to terminate his earthly sorrows. 
While contemplating the approach of death, with a 
mind agitated only with the thoughts of his wife 
and child, he was aroused by shouts from without, 
the noise of musketry, and the sound of various mis- 
siles, as thrown against the house in which he was 
confined. He thought not that this disturbance was 
occasioned by the attempt on the part of any one to 
effect his rescue ; he considered it as one of those 
popular distirbances, which at that time were fre- 
quent between the populace and the British soldiers. 
But when he heard the doors give way, and he distin- 
guished among the voices, that of his friend Law- 
son, then indeed did he feel the influence of Hope, 
and cry ‘ Yet life there is a chance for thee !”” The 
noise increased, the footsteps of many were heard 
upon the stairs; then the door of his prison was 
burst open, and Lawson rushed in. 

‘¢ Be cautious, Edward,” cried the brave young 
man, ‘take this,” presenting him with a sword, 
‘¢ and do not unnecessarily expose yourself.” 

*¢ A thousand thanks * 

‘‘No more, then,” said Lawson ; “ it is now ne 
time for compliment ; 1 seou raised a little army 1! 











no 


your catise, and ere danger thickens we mus st hew 
our way salely from this hot-bed of iniquity. 

Still did the tumult increase ; the conte ine par- 
ties were desperately en; gaged, regardless of all 
rules, but each endeavouring to destroy the other. 
The rescuing party, had the mastery; the house was 
— and in the confuson which pre -vailed, Edward 

aped, and repaired, according to directions previ- 
usly given to him by Lawson, to the house were 
Clara was placed by him, and who, i in the fullness of 
that joy wi hich the restoration of her husband created, 
orgot all previous sorrow. 

Lawson, after he had parted from Clara, on the 

morning of her interview with the Governor, indus- 


trio usly circulated among his friends, the account of 


Edward’s situation, and soon succeeded in organizing 
the band which had eilected his rescue. As soon as 
evening threw her shades over creation they pro- 
ceeded from the place of their meeting, through bye- 
streets, silently, to the prison where Edward was 
confined, and there commenced the attack, which 
terminated in the manner already described. No 
lives were lost in the affray ;—as soon as matters 
were sufficiently calm, Lawson hastened to his 
friend, where the smiles of affection and gratitude 
awaited him. Still anxious on his friend’s account, 
the generous Lawson procured a conveyance, and 
ere morning dawned, journeyed with Edward, 
Clara and the boy, to the farm hans his parents re- 
sided, in the interior of the State, and where hospi- 
tality and humanity mingled their cheering smiles. 
Edward now determined openly and fearlessly te en- 


ter into the service of the colonies. The desire of 


Liberty, and the hope of success, animated the ex- 
ertions of the Colonial forces, and in the New Eng- 
land provinces, the war was carried on with dauntless 
ardour. While Edward was exerting himself in 
behalf ef the country of his adoption, we will once 
more return to his wife at the farm of the kind and 
friendly Lawsons. Her little Henry, now ran gaily 
and merrily along, and his baby prattle cheered and 
delighted her, his eyes were blue as the summer 
violet, and his cheeks bloomed like the roses he de- 
lighted to cull; often the fond mother would weave 


a wreath of choice and blooming flowrets, and 


twine them among the golden curls which graced 
the head of the darling boy, while the little smiling 
urchin would shake them off, and laughing gaily, in 
his turn strew them wildly over the dark hair of his 
adoring parent. 

One day he was brought home by the servant to 
whose care he had been entrusted, drooping and fe- 
verish, The illness of an infant can soon be per- 
ceived, the buoyancy of childhood is fled, the smiles 
of innocence no longer illumines the Snfantine brow, 
and the heart of affection instantly takes alarm. On 


+! 


the child, led to a suspicion that he had the small 
p Dx, and on the arrival of the physician, that suspi- 
cion was confirmed. With what anxiety did the 


lond mother watch over her suffering infant, with 
what fervency did her prayer ascend to the throne 
oi the Deity, for the restoration of her child. The 
boy would not suffer any other nursing than his mo- 
ther’s, Young as he was, he could appreciate ma- 
ternal care ; it soothes the sorrows of infancy, as it 
cheers the + ress of maturer life; it alleviates 
every as it enhances every joy; like a 
drooping revives, beneath the care of an ex- 
perienced gardener, and aided by the dews and sun- 
beams of Fleaven, so did health sradually return to 


the sick child, and reward the care and anxiety of 


his mother ; and although his beauty was s¢ mewhat 
marred by the disease with which he had been vi- 
sited yet fervent was the eratitude with hte h Clara 
eturned her thanks to Him, ‘* who can des troy as he 
roates,”? f 


for the restoration of her bov. 
At leneth the storms of war died away, and the 


‘ 


the e succeeding day, the appearances on the skin of 
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colonies were left in the gqnict possession of the 
rights they had 90 nobly acc quired. 

dwar } returned full of honours with his friend to 
the wile of his bosom, who ere his return, had given 
birth to es son, to whom was given the name of 
Frederick, after the eenerous and faithful Lawson.— 
Edward often in after life, gloried in the feeling 
which had prempted him to volunteer in the cause 
of the States; he purchased an estate near the house 
of his friend, whe united himself to a lovely girl 
well worthy of his affection. The children of Ed- 
ward were reared in that love of Freedom which 
had induced their father to abandon the service of a 
monarch, in which he held an honourable rank, for 
the more real honour of assisting a weak and op- 
pressed people in establishing these rights which none 
dare now to violate or deny. 

Henry, the boy who cheered in infancy the sorrows 
of his parents, was educated for the army, and in 
the war which subsequently existed between the 
United States and Great Britain, evinced a courage 
to defend and support those invaluable pr ivileges, 
which his father “‘in the times which tried men’s 
souls,” had so disinterestedly assisted in establishing, 

ALC ANZOR, 


Aaincancsilltaieesicis 


GROUND SWELL IN THE POLAR REGIONS: 


The ice in the Polar regions accommodates 
itself to the surface by bending, but when 
several yards in thickness, it refuses to yield 
beyond a certain extent, and is broken in 
pieces with dreadful explosions. The best 
account that we know of the appearances pre- 
sented on such occasions is given by a narty 
of Moravian missionaries, who were engaged 
in a coasting expedition on the ice along the 
northern shore of Labrador, with sledges 
drawn by dogs.—They narrowly escaped des- 
truction from one of those occurrences, and 
were near enough to witness allits grandeur. 
We ex'ract it from the recent interesting 
compilation of the Rev. Dr. Brown, on the 
history of the Propagation of: Christianity. 
The missionaries met a sledge with Esqui- 
maux turning in from the sea, who threw out 
some hints that it might be as well for them 
to return ; after some time, their own Esqui- 
maux hinted that there was a ground swell 
under the ice; it was then scarcely percepti- 
ble, except on lying down and applying the 
ear close to the ice, when a hollow disagree- 
able grating noise was heard ascending from 
the abyss. As the motion of the sea under 
the ice had grown more perceptible, they be- 
came alarmed, and began to think it prudent 
to keep close to the shore ; the ice also had 
fissures in many places, some of which form- 
ed chasms of one or two feet, but as these. 
are not uncommon even in its best state, and 
the dogs easily leap over them, they are 
frightful only to strangers; as the wind rose 
to a storm, the swell had now increased so 
much that its eff. ect son the ice were extra- 
ordinary and really alarming. The sledges, 
instead of gliding ‘eae TM onan even 
surface, sometimes ran with violence after 
the dogs, and sometimes seemed with diffi- 
culty to ascend a rising hill; noises, too, 
were now distinctly heard in many directions 
like the reports of cannon, from the bursting 
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of the ice at a distance; alarmed at these 
frightful phenomena, our travellers dreve 
with all haste towards the shore, and as they 
approached it the prospect before them was 
tremendous ; the ice, having burst loose from 
the rocks, was tossed to and fro, and broken 
ina thousand pieces against the precipices, 
with adreadful noise: which, added to the 
raging of the sea, the roaring of the wind, 
and the driving of the snow, so completely 
overpowered them as almost to deprive them 
of the use of both their eyes and ears. To 
make the land now was the only resource that 
remained ; but it was with the utmost difficul- 
ty that the frightened dogs could be driven 
forward, and as the whole body of the ice 
frequently sunk below the summits of the 
rocks, and then rose above them, the only 
time for landing was at the moment it gained 
the level of the coast, a circumstance which 
rendered the attempt extremely nice and 
hazardous ; both sledges, however, suceeed- 
ed in gaining the shore, and were drawn up 
on the beach, though not without great diffi- 
culty ; scarcely had they reached it when the 
part of the ice from which they had just 
escaped burst asunder, and the water rush- 
ing from beneath instantly precipitated it 
into the ocean ; ina moment, as if by a sig- 
nal, the whole mass of ice for several miles 
along the coast, and extending as far as the 
eye could reach, began to break and to be 
overwhelmed with waves; the spectacle was 
awfully grand ; the immense fields of ice ris- 
ing out of the ocean, clashing against one 
another, and then plunging in the deep with 
a violence which no language can describe, 
and a noise like the discharge of ten thousand 
cannons, was asight which must have struck 
the most unreflecting mind with solemn 
awe. The brethren were overwhelmed 
with amazement at their miraculous escape, 
aid even the pagan Esquimaux expressed 
gratitude to God for their deliverance. 
<hculliaiaacinen 


CHARLOTTE COADAY. 


Greece and Rome in their most devoted 
times, never produced a finer instance of pa- 
triotism or intrepidity ; and Brutus and Thras- 
bulus, with their glory around them, can hard- 
ly claim a higher rank among the liberators 
of mankind than this young heroine. She 
lived in the tcwn of Caen in Normandy, one 
of the provinces of France, and appeared in 
the hottest period of the revolution, when 
Marat, the infamous friend of Robespierre, 
was in the pinnacle of his power. This 
man, a native of Geneva, was originally of 
low origin, having been at one period of his 
life a hawker of toys about the streets of 
Paris. He afterwards became editor of a re- 
volutionary journal; and at length, by dint of 
talent and finesse, was appointed a deputy to 
the French convention. Here he distinguish- 
ed himself by that sort of eloquence which 
takes among the vulgar, and still more by the 
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ferocious nature of his propositions, which 
made him noied for cruelty, even in this san- 
guinary assembly. His deeds it were vain to 
relate. They realized all that fiction has told 
us in its wildest tales, and more than realized 
the barbarities attributed by history to Antio- 
chus and the worst of the Roman Emperors. 
Suffice it to say, they aroused the spirit of 
Charlotte Corday ; and with a perfect convic- 
tion of the consequences of such an attempt, 
she formed the vast design of ridding her 
country of one whom she considered its bit- 
terest foe. 


For this purpose she came to Paris, and on 
the morning of the 12th of July, 1792, wrote 
to Marat, informing him she had matters of 
the deepest importance to communicate, and 
requesting an immediate audience. To this 
my answer was returned; and she again ad- 
dressed to him a note in the following words: 
“Have you received my letter? If you have 
received it, Lrest on your politeness. It is 
enough that Lam unfortunate, to claim your 
attention.” This was on the 13th of the 
month, and on the evening of the same day 
she was admitted into his presence. He had 
just stepped ont of the bath, and was only 
half clothed, when Charlotte was announced. 
She would have retired an instant till he had 
finished his toilet, but he ordered her straight- 
way to enter his apartment, 


“What do you with me?” were his_ first 
words, as he cast his lascivious eyes on the 
beautiful girl, who stood undauntedly before 
him. ‘*I demand justice,” was her reply.— 
‘*T came to plead the cause of the unfortu- 
nate deputies who have taken refirge at Caen.” 
She held ascroll in her hand; it professed to 
be their petition, and Marat took it from her 
and glanced it over. It was never known 
how this petition came into Charlotte’s pos- 
session. {It was alleged that one of the un- 
happy deputies was her lover, and that he in- 
trusted it to her hands for the purpose of 
being delivered to the tyrant. It has also 
been conjectured, that if he had granted its 
prayer, and extended mercy to these perse- 
cuted men, she might for the present waiv- 
ed her fatal purpose. Another and a more 
probable opinion is, that it was framed by her- 
self, to serve as an excuse for intruding upon 
Marat, and enabling her more easily to carry 
her scheme into execution. Be that asit may, 
it produced no effect upon his savage heart. 
He read it with a sneer. ‘ Young woman,” 
said he, “ you have come upon a useless er- 
rand. The fate of these men is sealed. I 
have already given orders for their apprehen- 
sion. Their deaths will soon follow.”— 
‘© Villain!” cried Charlotte; and drawing 4 
poinard from her bosom, she plunged it into 
the heart of the monster. Ue reeled back- 
wards and fell upona couch. His only words 
were—‘* Traitress, you have murdered me— 
seize her—seize her!” She gave him but 
one look of disdain and horror, and dashing 



















down the bloody weapon, strode with fearless 
randeur out of the room. 

She went home leisurely, nor made the 
slightest attempt to escape. Her mind had 
been made up as to the result of the dreadful 
tragedy she had just acted. Meanwhile the 
report that Marat was killed spread like wild- 
fire over Paris. A sort of dreadful anxiety 
and suspense pervaded this metropolis.— 
Vice trembled at the loss of its most terrific 
minister, while allthe nobler and more heroic 
passions were wrought into ecstasy, at the 
reported destruction of one of the most ex- 
ecrable wretches that ever disgraced humani- 
ty. 

Charlotte was apprehended, but she exhi- 
bited no sign of fear; and when told that 
death would assuredly follow the deed com- 
mitted, she heard it with the most sovereign 
contempt. On being brought before the tri- 
bunal, and questioned as to her motives for 
killing Marat, she showed the same unshaken 
firmness. She defended the deed on the 
grounds of justice and necessity. Marat, 
though not tried and condemned by an official 
tribunal, was already looked upon by his 
country as a criminal deserving of death.— 
She had only done that which the laws ought 
to have done, and for which future times 
would applaud her for doing. ‘1 slew him,” 
continued she, ** because he was the oppres- 
sor of my country; I slew him, that France 
might have rest trom his cruelties; { slew 
him, to save the lives of thousands that would 
have perished by his decrees; and my sole 
regret is, that I did not sooner rid the earth 
of such a monster.” 


She heard the sentence of death passed 
upon her with an unconcern which would 
have done honour to stoicism itself. Fora 
short time she conversed with her counsel 
and some of her friends, and rising up, walk- 
ed quietly away to the prison. During the 
interval between her condemnation and death 
she wrote three letters. ‘Two of these were 
to her friend Barbaroux, relating her ad- 
ventures from the time of her quitting Caen. 
The third, to her father, was couched in the 
most solemn and affectionate strain, and con- 
cluded with the celebrated line of Corneille: 

(est le crime gni fait la houte, et non pas 
Pechafand.” 

**Tis crime which brings disgrace, and 
not the scaffold.” 

The front of the Tuilleries was the place 
selected for the execution. A multitude of 
people had assembled to witness the ceremo- 
ny; among others were crowds of barbarous 
women, who drew together for the express 
purpose of insulting her last moments. How- 
ever, when she came forth from Prison, she 
appeared so lovely and interesting, that their 
ase purpose was laid instantly aside, and not 
& Voice was raised against her. She was ele- 
gantly dressed, and appeared smiling upon 
the scaffuld; her dark and beautiful locks 
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waving gracefully over her shoulders.—When 
the executioner removed the handkerchief 
which covered her neck and bosom, she 
blushed deeply; and when her head was held 
up after death, it was observed that the face 
still retained this mark of offended modesty. 
A deep feeling was produced among the 
spectators, all accustomed as they were to 
such scenes; and when the fatal axe descend- 
ed, there was a shudder, which showed that 
the death of this young heroine excited ad- 
miration and pity more than any thing else.— 
sy an emotion of generous respect, almost 
all the men uncovered themselves; those of 
her own sex who came to revile her, stood 
mute and abashed. Many of both sexes were 
observed to weep ; and when the crowd se- 
parated, it was with a melancholy which 
proved that even at this dreadful period the 
kinder affections were not unsusceptible of 
emulution. 

When on her way to the scaffold, a circum- 
stance occurred, which from its romantic na- 
ture well deserves to be mentioned: A young 
man named Adam Lux, a Commissary from 
Mayence, was at the moment accidentally pas- 
sing. He saw her, and in an instant'fell in love 
with her. tis heart became so overpowered 
with this strange affection, that, from loving 
her, he became at length to love the guillotine; 
regarding it as asacred Altar, at which the 
blood of royally and beauty, and virtue, was 
offered up. He immediately published a 
pamphlet upon the occasior—proposed to 
erect a monument to her memory, with the 
inscription, ** Greater than Brutus,” engray- 
ed upon it—and in a sort of phrensied eathu- 
siasm invoked her shade from the Elysian 
fields, where it dwelt with those of the Revo- 
lution. This brought him the doom to which 
he aspired. He was thrown into prison at 
Laforce, and afierwards executed. During 


confinement, his whole talk was of the heroic 


object of his affections. 

One of the first acts of the French, after 
the death of Marat, was to give him a sump- 
tuous funeral. For this purpose, a vast sum 
of money was raised by public subscription, 
and his body, followed by crowds of political 
adorers, was carried to the Pantheon. There 
it lay in state for many days. ‘Che coffin was 
allowed to remain open, and the body of the 
regicide was exposed to the view of countless 
multitudes who thronged to see it. It was at 
this time the hottest season of the year, and 
the face of the corpse having become black 
by the process of decay, it was whitewashed, 
the better to preserve it ina condition to be 
seen, till the day of interment arrived. He 
was at last buried in a place alloited for sages 
and heroes, regarded by his friends as a mar- 
tyr for liberty, and by all good men as one of 
the worst characters who has appeared in 
modern times. ‘ 

But mark the changes of human opinion! 
This man, who was interred so sumptuously— 
this man, whose reputation stood so high, 
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was at last denied a grave. His superb coffin 
was torn from the vault in which it had been 
placed, and broken in pieces; while his car- 
case, dragged from it by the mob, was thrown 
like carrion into one of the public sewers 
which runs into the Seine, 

SKETCHES OF CHARACTER. 

The number of persons who pass through 
the village of Buffalo for pleasure or on busi- 
ness, during the summer season, is immense. 
Notwithstanding the great number, however, 
it is said of many of the inhabitants of the vil- 
lage, that they can, almost at a glance, decide 
from what section of the country each visitor 
comes, and nothing is more common on the 
appearance of a party of strangers, to hear the 
expression, ‘‘they are Bostonians, Albanians, 
or Southerners, as the case may be.” 

A writer in the Buffalo Journal is amusing 
himself with drawing sketches of the manners 
and characters of visiters there from the vari- 
ous cities of the Union. His portrait of the 
New Yorkers can hardly be considered com- 
plimentary, and his remarks respecting the 
ladies are still less so. 

**The New-York cockneys are known by 
their affected pronunciation ; they either clip 
their words or lisp prettily, and express a 
mortal aversion to yankeeism. Talk to them 
of groves and fountains, and they will silence 
you with praises of castle garden and the bat- 
tery. Speak of the falls of Niagara, and they 
will recite the wonders of the city hall. Their 
dislike of the country is evident from the 
anxiety which they manifest for a speedy and 
safe return to their friends. They are in the 
main harmless fellows, and are held in high 
esteem by our tavern keepers, as they eat 
little, spend their money like princes and ne- 
ver ask the items ofa bill. We have seen no 
very favorable specimens of New-York belles. 
The waiting maids are altogether finer wo- 
men than their mistresses. ‘hey are reserv- 
ed, to dullness, and appear to hold the na- 
tives in great contempt, much to the mortifi- 
cation of sundry of our small gentry, who es- 
teem themselves vastly pretty fellows. Red 
Jacket is thought by them to be the only dis- 
tinguished persoaage in the western district, 
and I have known a company of city belles 
to stand an hour in a bar-room listening to a 
conversation held with him by a learned gen- 
tleman of their party, the cunning Indian nod- 
ding his head in reply to what he could, by 
no possibility, have understood. The Albany 
beau is quite the reverse of his New York 
neighbor. He drinks brandy and talks poli- 
tics, swears at the servants, and quarrels with 
his landlord, and is in fact what he styles him- 
self, a real roarer.”—The ladies under their 
protection are usually handsome, but resem- 
ble their gallants in discretion; they romp 
the streets without protection, address stran- 
gers with the utmost confidence, and look 
country gentiemen out of countenance. 
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‘* The Bostonians are decidedly favoriies. 
— the address of the elderly Boston gentle- 
men is highly prepossessing. He is affable, 
courteous and intelligent, wears powder, and 
dresses for dinner, and has something of the 
last century in his appearance. We have 
more beauty from Boston than any other mar- 
ket. Good sense, and delicacy in thought 
and manner, are the characteristics of a New- 
England femaie, but there is something pecu- 
liarly agreeable in the tout ensemble of a 
Boston lady. Neither haughty nor affected, 
they are particular in their seciety and elegant 
in their manners, and retain in some measure 
the excellent qualities of the oi iashioned 
English gentlewoman. 

**The Philadelphia fair are distinguished 
by the mildness of their manners, and their 
fondness for conversation or aptness at smail 
talk. They have much of what the French 
style en bon point in their appearance, gen- 
erally handsome, and sometimes beautiful, 
and would be more agreeable with less exer- 
tion to appear so. They are usually acquaint- 
ed with a quaker father, or a dull news-read- 
ing husband, who are continually boring their 
auditors with Schuyikill Water Works and re- 
gular streets. Your real Philadelphia buck 
rarely ventures beyond the bonds of civiliza- 
tion, which he conceives to be limited by the 
bonds of his native city.” 

cciadllitoces: 
CANTHARIDES. 


The cantharides (Spanish flies used for 
blisters) are very abundant in Sicily, and that 
country supplies a great part of Europe.— 
The Sicilians believe that they come from 
Asia or Egypt, for they arrive regularly every 
year in swarms, in the last days of May and 
the first of June. The peasants know by the 
odour which they shed, that they are not far 
off, and after they have seen them alight upon 
an olive tree, (this kind of tree particularly 
attracts them) they come early in the morn- 
ing and spread a great sheet under the tree ; 
the tree is shaken and all the flies fall upon 
the sheet. They are then put into earthen 
vessels and killed by sprinkling them with 
vinegar from time to time. They are after- 
wards dried, and packed in tight boxes or 
casks. 

i 

THE FAIR QUAKERS.—They are cer- 
tainly a dangerous sect. There is more peril 
to be encountered beneath one of their coal 
box drab bonnets, than in all the eyes that 
ever shone through artificial flowers. The 
coquettish simplicity of dress, its perfect neat- 
ness soemblematic of purity, that latent smile 
just sufficient to dimple the cheek without 
uttering a sound, and, above all, the snow 
white stocking fitted exactly to the foot that 
eannot be concealed, have a witchery about 
them which we are sure never entered into 
the contemplation of the good and honest 
Penn.—Monihly Review. 
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When a boy it was my good fortune to be placed at 
a school under the direction of E—— P——; he was 
himself very fond of the science of mineralogy, and 
encouraged the study of it among his scholars.— 
Through him I had imbibeda relish for such pursuits, 
and was fond of collecting specimens, though more 
perhaps from curiosity than any real taste for the 
science itself. 


My holidays and Saturday afternoons were chiefly 
spent in rambling about the quarries in the vicinity of 
the city, and picking up rough crystals, and any 
stones which I thought remarkable ; these were Car- 
ried to the good natured school master, who always 
paid my trouble with a learned lecture on their vari- 
ous natures, which though generally lost on me 
through the many learned terms introduced, yet it 
was sufficient to flatter my boyish vanity that I was 
the finder. 

During one of those excursions in pursuit of my 
favourite amusement, [ rambled to the bottom of a 
deep quarry in the neighbourhood of the Schuylkill; 
there i long sauntered about, searching every nook, 
gully, and crevice, for specimens of the different 
minerals, but my search was unusually unproductive; 
the afternoon was almost spent, and I had cellected 
nought that bore the least resemblance to any thing 
which the master in his dissertations had described. 
At length tired with my exertions and ill success, 
I sat down, weary of the search, and disappointed in 
my hopes, apon a fragment of a rock, which, being 
overhung and shadowed by the precipice from which 
it had fallen, afforded a cool and retired seat. In all 
my rambles I had never been so completely unsuc- 
cessful as this afternoon; the thought of returning 
without a single specimen accorded but little with 
my dispositien, and I sprang upon my feet determin- 
ed to make one more effort to obtain my object ; if it 
is but a piece of the meanest crystal or ore, thought 
I, my trouble would be in some measure compen- 
sated ; but to return without any is not to be thought 
of. I now commenced my search in earnest, but 
still as before, fortune seemed in an uncommon man- 
ner to avoid me; there is but an hour or so lett, said I, 
throwing my eyes upwards to the sun; even now the 
bottom of the quarry begins to grow dusky, and if 
not soon successful [ shall have to give up the search 
and make the best of my way to the city. I was 
again commencing my exertions when my eye rested 
on the highest point of a rocky hill, which, by the 
continued labours of the quarry-men, approached 
nearly to the form of a cone ; there on the summit, 
and at the very edge of one of its steepest sides, la 
something sparkling in the sun. Ha! thought I, 
there is something to reward an afternoon’s labour ; 
it must, by its brilliancy, be a noble piece of crystal; 
and theugh the task seems difficult yet ‘‘ perseverance 
overcomes difficulties,” and here’s try. The determi- 
nation was taken and the effort soon made. I com- 
menced ascending the side of the hill directly before 
me, and had with great difficulty conquered half the 
distance when I found it was impossible to proceed ; 
this, though it chagrined me considerably, awakened 
me to new exertions, and I descended with fresh ex- 
citement, made the circuit of the hill, and after finding 
the most accessible part, again commenced ascending. 
At length by the help of tufts of grass which grew 
here and there, and the jetting of the rocks, I with 

reat exertions reached the top, and creeping care- 
fully to the edge of the precipice, seized the prize ; 
but what was my disappointment when I found that I 
had ** climbed the steep” and risked my neck an 
hundred times to attain a piece of isinglass, Ah! 
well, thought I, so I’ve taken all this trouble and 
climbed this height, to learn that what shone as 
ovystal might be but isinglass. Simple as that which 
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I have related may seem, yet it has, perhaps, sunk 
deeper. in my mind than aay other circumstance 
which happened during my boyhood; year after year 
has rolled on, yet at each new disappointment my 
memory pictures that scene fresh as if a day only 
had intervened. 

Ihave often in the course of life pursued objects 
which when at a distance glowed with all the bril- 
liancy of crystal, but when they were possessed, the 
splendour that had dazzled when afar proved to be 
emitted from the basest substance. ‘Thus I have 
believed the protestations of friendship so often 
made me, and have been lulled into security by the 
hypocrisy of pretended friends, who, while they 
bore towards me a countenance dressed in smiles, 
and one that always seemed ready to beam with jo 
at my good fortune, yet I have lived to find that their 
crystal was but isinglass, and that while they ap- 
peared to live only for me, they were at the same 
moment striking at the very source of all my joys. 
It has often through the course of life been my lot to 
meet with such friends, and I have built upon their 
love, and felt secure in their friendship, but when ad- 
versity, the test oflove, came—they were gone. Then 
would the scene of my boyhood return with full 
force upon my imagination, and the thought force 
itself upon me that [ had again, while searching for 
chrystal, found and been struggling only for isinglass. 
To continue the comparison further; when I reached 
the top of the hill in my boyish struggle, though I 
had failed in my avowed object, yet I saw much 
more of the surrounding country than if I had re- 
mained in the quarry below. So in life, when the 
first disappointment was over, I always consoled my- 
self with the idea that 1 had at least gained 2 more 
extensive knowledge of those who surrounded me, 
and though the trouble of ascending the hill was 
great yet I always returned with an increase of ex- _ 
perience, though mingled with disap se 

<outline enn 
AN IRISH TRADITIONAL STORY. 


The following account of the circumstan- 
ces which gave rise to the strange custom of 
throwing open the gates of Howth castle, 
at the first toll of the dinner bell, has been 
collected in two places, at opposite extremi- 
ties of Ireland ; tradition supplying in the 
one, what it had left wanting in the other: 
About the middle of the sixth century, Gra- 
na Waillia, or Grace O’Malley, exercised 
the same power over the 365 islands of Clew 
Bay, which her ancestors had, at an earlier 
period, over all Ireland. She possessed a 
manly mind, and spirit well adapted for the 
wild scene in which she lived, and the rude 
men whom she governed—had caused much 
bloodshed, and done many a fearful deed on » 
seaand land; but, *‘none are all evil,” and 
she also possessed an excess of high and gen- 
erous feeling, which seldom fails, with pos- 
terity at least, to cover a multitude of sins. 
The ruins of her castle may yet be seen—a 
huge mass of gray stone, looking towards the 
main land, form the desolate island of St. 
Clare, which is at the extremity of the clus- 
ter, and apparently formed for no other pur- 
pose than to break the force of the Atlantic 
as it rolls into Clew Bay. There was scarce- 
ly a town or village along the western coast, 
which had not been at one time or other, vi- 
sited and plundered in the course of her pira- 
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tical excursions, and as the evil was severely 


felt, so was the outcry proportionably great. | 


Still there was no chance of redress, except 
from a direct appeal to the sovereign, as she 
was all-powerful at sea, and lived on the best 
terms of intelligence with Richard Bourke, 
Viscount and Governor of Mayo, to whom 
she was afterwards married. The injured, 
accordingly, had recourse to Elizabeth, and 
the consequence was, a summons, command- 
ing the attendance of Grace O’Malley at the 
Court of London, to answer the charges 
brought against her. It was, at first, treated 
by the Milesian Princess with the most sove- 
reign contempt; but, a threat (sworn,to by 
Elizabeth) ofsending a fleet against her if she 
epersistedin refusal—her own conviction that a 
struggle against a power so superior, with 
whatever advantages of situation, could be 
; but a hopeless one—and, finally, the persua- 
sion of the before-mentioned Richard Bourke, 
at length prevailed with her, and she con- 
sented to attend at Court. Many curious 
stories are told about her reception and ad- 
ventures there—it will, however, be only ne- 
cessary to say, that the Queen was much 
amused at the strangeness of her manners— 
that the proud bearing and haughty spirit 
which could not be endured in a courtier, 
were forgiven in one so ignorant of courtly 
forms, and who had hitherto known none 
greater than herself—and, whether, from her 
Majesty’s caprice, or congenial mind and 
disposition, or from what Cause it matters not 


—but the stranger did increase in favour daily 
—and, finally, instead of being punished for 
the enormities of which she had been guilty, 
was dismissed upon her simple promise of 


abstaining from the like in future. On her 
return, she thought proper to put into Howth 
harbour (whether from fancy or necessity it 
is not clearly known,) and, announcing her 
name and rank at the castle gate, requested 
the usual hospitable entertainment : it was 
refused, for fear of treachery—and her des- 
perate character weighed more heavily with 
the Lord of Howth than what was then consi- 
dered a sacred duty. Grace turned off, at 
once, without attempting to expostulate, dis- 
gusted at the heartless conduct which the 
manners and superstition of her country alike 
taught her to look on as almost unnatural. 
About mid-day, her vessel was observed 
standing out to sea—before midnight her 
very existence was forgotten at the castle— 
but, at that very hour, she was again in its 
neighbourhood, to take fearful vengeance 
for an insult, which had been as bitterly 
felt as it was silently borne. The night was 
awful in the extreme—rain fell in torrents, 
and the lightning, at short intervals, made 
dreadful havoc among the old oaks, which 
then clothed the lofty and rugged sides of 
the promontory—destruction seemed to 
attend her on every side—still she pressed 
onward, and succeeded in surrounding the 
house, in which, she had ascertaiiied that, 
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the only son of the Baron was at nurse—no 
alarm was given—and the inmates were safe- 
ly carried away to her vessel. ‘The disap- 
pearance of his child was tremblingly an- 
nounced to the father, on the foliowing morn- 
ing—at sun-set, the search on sea and shore 
had brought him no consolation—it was re- 
newed on the following and on the following 
day, but with no better success—and carried 
on until even hope grew cold. Years rolled 
on, and still found the Baron St. Lawrence a 
moody unhappy man; misfortunes had, as 
usual, crowded upon him—his wife died in 
giving birth to his lost child—he had loved 
her well, and took no second partner. Mean- 
while, his son, who had first seen Clare is- 
land, a child wasalmost aman. During this 
period, he was treated by Grace O’Malley 
with unvarying kindness, and given every ad- 
vantage her remote country could afford. Of 
his birth and story he knew nothing—but all 
was told to him on the morning of his 21st 
year, as he sat beside her on the deck of her 
vessel, and the ancient and beautiful abbey 
of Howth appeared in view, looking like a 
‘* fairy palace” arrested in its flight, and sus- 
pended over the sea. It is scarcely necessa- 
ry to add, that he was restored to his father, 
upon the promise that the traveller should 
never again be obliged to turn away from 
Howth castle; and that, in token thereof, 
its gates should be thrown open each day be- 
fore the commencement of the principal meal. 
—<e———- 
SINGULAR CUSTOM. 

The following singular custom is said to 
prevail in by far the larger portion of the is- 
lands of the Archipelago :—The eldest daugh- 
ter on her marriage, to which her parents can- 
not refuse their consent, takes as. her marri- 
age portion the family house, together with 
all its furniture, and one third, or a large 
share, of the maternal property, which, in 
reality, in most of these islands, constitutes 
the chief means of subsistence. The other 
daughters, as they marry off in succession, 
are likewise entitled to the family house then 
in occupation; and the same share of what- 
ever property remains. It appears also that 
the minds of the natives are completely re- 
conciled to thisstrange custom, inasmuch that 
there are few instances of any endeavour 
having been made to evade it by an appeal to 
the Turkish law. In the diocese of Mytiline, 
however, the Bishop has procured the adop- 
tion of some modifications which mitigate the 
obvious evil of such an usage, and the rule 
established there is as follows.—If the family 
property be valued at more than 100 piastres 
(in 1797 equivalant to about 80/.) the eldest 
daughter’s portion is one third of the amount, 
and the second daughter’s portion one third of 
the remainder, and so on if there be more 
daughters. As for the sons, they have a right 
to nothing, and the remaining property may 
be bequeathed in whatever manner the father 
pleases, 
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_This Establishment belonging to the ** Cats- 
kill Mountain Association,” incorporated by 
the Legislature of the State of New York, 
has been fitted up by the said Company ina 
stile of superior elegance, as a hotel for the 
accommodation and pleasure of Travellers. 

Pine Orchard is situated in Greene County, 
State of New York, about 125 miles from the 
City of New York, and 12 miles from the flour- 
ishing village of Catskill, (where conveyance 
may be had to it at any time.) The great 
number of steam-boats which constantly ply 
up and down the North river, tend to render 
the facilities of access to this romantic and | 
delightful spot, more certain, cheap, and ex- 
peditious. Onthe Pine Orchard, which isa 
platform of about seven acres, elevated about 
3000 feet above the tides of the Hudson, the 
above house has been erected at a great ex- 
pense, expressly for a fashionable retreat. 
The view from this spot embraces an extent 
of nearly 100 by 50 miles of the upper valley 
of the Hudson, limited on the south by the 
Highlands; east, by the Taghkanack hills 
and the range along the west border of 
Massachusetts, and the Saddle Mountain at 
Williams-town, north by the Green Mountains 
of Vermont and the mountains around Lake 
George. 


Among the numerous interesting features 
of this matchless picture, is the Catskill Falls, 
about 2 miles from Pine Orchard; these Falls 
are on one of the branches of the Cauterskill, 





issuing from the ‘‘Lakes,” the water shoots 











downwards in one unbroken stream 175 feet, 
dashes against a shelving rock, and sgain 
plunges about 85 (making 260 feet) into a 
beautiful basin, where the water, transparent 
as light, reflects by the dazzling orb of day 
the surrounding sublimities. 

To the man of business wishing to breathe 
the reviving country breeze; to the drooping 
invalid ; to the painter, the poet, and indeed, 
to all who can adore the Creator in the won- 
ders of his works, this establishment, sur- 
rounded as it is by scenery unsurpassed in 
any part of the world, offers inducements 
and holds out advantages equal to any place 
whatever. 

Here (as may be readily conceived, ) a pros- 
pect unrivalled in picturesque grandeur re- 
wards the traveller—mountains, woods and 
vallies are all before him; beneath and around 
him, the wate2fall gives music to the scene, 
while the silver Hudson, whose shores are 
sprinkled with villages, whose waves ate 
whitened by innumerable sails, winding far - 
below, rolls onward to the Ocean; the eye 
wanders over a landscape where blooming 
farms are with the savage wild, forming a 
combination of natural and artifcial attrac- 
tions, probably no where else tobe found 
within the same space. 

The Traveller here feels as he cannot feel 
upon a champaign country, inhaling the pure 
mountain air, with a world at his feet! the 
cares of business, the vexations of hfe are 
forgotten, andthe only regret he experiences, 
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arises from the consciousness that he cannot 
have ali his friends around him to share the 
raptures of the moment. 
*¢ Then blessed where Alpine solitudes ascend, 
He sits him down a pensive hour to spend: 
And, placed on high above the storm’s career, 
Looks, downward where an hundred realms appear : 
Lakes, Forests, Cities, Plains extending wide, 
The pomp of wealth, the Shepherds humblest pride.” 
How literally is this description verified 
among these Mountains! often when all is 
brightness and serenity above, the echoing 
thunders are heard and the lightnings seen 
flashing and playing among the rolling clouds, 
far down in ‘he misty valleys! Can any appear- 
ance in nature be more sublime than this ?— 
Who would waste his time in the sultry 
city during the summer’s transient season, 
when such landscapes await him where 
** Freedom walks the hills;” where pleasure 
attends him abroad, while luxuries, to gratify 
the nicest palate, invites to sumptuous enter- 
tainment within. 


“EIR EUMOURICT. 


At the time the late Chief Justice Swift, of 
Connecticut, was publishing his Digest, he 
wrote to a gentleman of considerable legal 
celebrity residing in the county of Washing- 
ton, R. I. requesting his aid in introducing it 
into use in that state, The gentleman ac- 
knowledged the reception of the Judge’s 
letter, and replied that he could formerly 
have been of essential service to him, as his 
influence had been, perhaps, as extensive as 
any man’s in the state ; indeed, to such‘an ex- 
tent was it felt that he could at any time have 
had a negro hung for his amusement ; but of 
late his influence had become so depreciated, 
that he had to make the greatest efforts to 
avoid being hung himself. 




















* Waiter,’ said a traveller at a country inn, 
‘bring me a newspaper.’ ‘ Sir,’ said the wai- 
ter, * we are badly off for papers at present ; 
we have lost the Day; we have neither Sun, 
nor Star; a captain of a sbip is reading the Pi- 
lot; and theonly paper you can have is the 
Old Times.’ 

=— 


DR. JOHNSON’S WIFE. 


Mrs. Johnson had a very red face, and very 
indifferent features; and her manners in ad- 
vanced life, for her children were all grown 
up when Johnson first saw her, had an unbe- 
coming excess of girlish levity and disgusting 
affectation. The rustic prettines’, and art- 
less manners of her daughter Lucy, had won 
Johnson’s youthful heart when she was ona 
visit at the Rev. John Hunter’s, at Litchfield, 
in Johnson’s school days. Disgusted by his 
unsightly form, she had a personal aversion 
to him, nor could the beautiful verses he ad. 


of myrtle teach her to endure him: she, at 
length, returned to her parents in Birming- 
ham, and was soon forgotten. Business tak- 
ing Johnson to Birmingham, on the death of 
his own father, and calling upon his coy mis- 
tress there, he found her father dying. He 
passed all his leisure hours at Mr. Porter’s, 
attending his sick bed, and, in a few months 
after his death, asked Mrs. Johnson’s consent 
to marry the old widow. After expressing 
her surprise at a request so extraordinary, 
‘No, Sam, my willing consent you will never 
have for so preposterous a union. You are 
not twenty-five, and she isturned of fifty. If 
she had any prudence this request had never 
been madeto me. Where are your means of 
subsistence ? Porter has died poor in conse- 
quence of his wife’s expensive habits. You 
have great talents, but, as yet, have turned 
them into no profitable channel.’—‘ Mother, 
I have not deceived Mrs. Porter: I have told 
her the worst of me; that Iam of mean ex- 
traction; thatI have no money; and that I 
have had an uncle hanged. She replied, ‘that 
she valued no one more or less for his de- 
scent ; that she had no more money than my- 
self; and though she had not hada relation 
hanged, she had fifty who deserved hang- 
; 2 


ing. 








A young man, walking alone, was question- 
ed by the Philosopher Crates, what occupied 
him? He replied, ‘I am speaking with my- 
self.”’>—** Take care,”’ said Crates, ‘*that you 
do not talk with a bad man.” 








Sir Benjamin Wrench was a celebrated 
physician about a century ago, in Norfolk.— 
His fee at that period was two guineas, a proof 
of the estimation in which he was held. On 
one occasion, having received but a single 
guinea, he asked for a candle, thougl it was 
noon-day, and began to search the room; 
being asked what he was looking for, he said, 
he “believed he had dropped a guinea.”— 
The patient took the hint, and completed the 
usual sum. 





———-— 


A petit-maitre one day seeing Des Cartes 
at a feast, said, ‘‘Do philosophers regale 
themselves with dainties?” “ Why not?” 
said Des Cartes; ‘*do you suppose that na- 
ture has provided all good things for none but 
fops ?”? 





Lord Kellie was amusing a company with 
the account of a sermon he had heard in 
America, in which the preacher related the 
miracle of St. Anthony preaching to the fishes, 
which, in order to listen to his pious dis- 
course, held their heads out of the water. ‘I 
can credit the miracle,’ said Harry Erskine, 
‘if your lordship was at church.’ ‘I certain- 
ly was there,’ said the peer. ‘Then,’ rejoin- 
ed Harry, ‘ there was at least one fish out of 





dyessed to heron receiving from her a sprig 
eed 


water,’ 


A good deal of ingenuity may be shown in 
laying verbal snares, or catch words ; the de- 
sign being to lead one to ask a question, 
which, like a partridge running his head into a 
spring, shall fasten his own neck. We havea 
pleasant instance of this kind. A man in Pitts- 
field came into a tavern, just as a stranger had 
got a glass of sling prepared, and took it up 
as if about to drink it. § Who are you ?’ said 
the owner of the sling.——‘,David-Will-you- 
drink-a-drop,’ replied the wag. ‘ David Will- 
you-drink-a-drop ?? repeated the other, in 
rather a dubious tone: ‘ O yes, Sir, and thank 
you too,’ returned the wag, and emptied the 
glass without further ceremony. 








THE GOUT CURED; 
OR, A DOCTOR AGAINST HIS WILL. 


The grand duke Boris Gudenow, who 
reigned during the years 1597 and 1605, was 
according to the relation of Olearius, very 
much afflicted with the gout. Ata certain 
period, when he suffered very severe pains, 
he caused it publicly to be proclaimed at 
Moscow, that he would reward with extraor- 
dinary fayor end great riches, the man, who- 
ever he might be, that would relieve him 
from those pains. 

‘© It seems that no one voluntarily appeared 
to earn the favor of the Grand Duke; and, 
indeed, no wonder, for a doctor had his whole 
existence at stake in those times, in Russia, 
if his cure failed upon some high or noble 
patient ; and Gudenow was in the habit of 
making the surgeon, as if he considered the 
latter as absolute master of nature, responsi- 
ble for the result of his art. 

*¢ The wife of a certain bojaar, or council- 
lor of the cabinet, who received very harsh 
treatment from her husband, took advantage 
of the public edict of the grand duke, to re- 
venge herself, in a cunning manner, on her 
cruel husband. She therefore had the duke 
informed that her husband possessed an infal- 
lible remedy for the gout, but that he was 
not sufficiently humane to impart it. 

‘* The bojaar was immediately sent for to 
court, and strictly examined ; the latter de- 
clared by all that was holy, that he was unac- 
quainted with any such remedy, and had not 
the slightest knowledge of medicine. But 
oaths would not avail him; Gudenow had 
him severely whipped and confined. When, 
shortly after, he was again examined, he re- 
peated the same declarations, adding that 
this trick was probably played upon him by 
his wife ; the duke had him whipped a second 
time, but more severely, and threatened him 
with death, if he did not speedily relieve him 
from pain. Seized with terror, the bojaar 
was now entirely ata loss what to be at. He 

promised to do his best, but requested a few 
days in order to have the necessary drugs 
gathered. Having, with great difficulty, had 
his request granted, he sent to Ozirbak, two 
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thence all sorts of drugs. which were to be 
had there. He sent for a cart load of them, 
mixed them all together, and prepared here- 
with a bath for the duke, in the hope of his 
blind cure proving successful. Gudenow, 
after having used the bath, really found some 
relief, and the bojaar had his life spared him. 
Nevertheless, because he had known such an 
art, denied his knowledge of it, and refused 
his assistance to the grand duke, the latter 
had him again thoroughly whipped, and after 
being entirely recovered, he gave him a new 
dress, two hundred rubles, and eighteen 
slaves, by way of a present. In addition to 
this he seriously admonished the doctor never 
to be revenged on his wife. It is said that 
the bojaar, after this occurrence, lived many 
years in peace and happinéss with his 
spouse.” 


THE MISCELLANIST:) 
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EXTRAORDINARY RIDING. 

In October, 1754, Lord Powerscourt hav- 
ing laid a wager with the Duke of Orleans 
that he would ride his own horse from Fon- 
tainbleau to Paris, a distance of 42 English 
miles, in two hours, for 1000 Louis d’ors, the 
King’s Guards cleared the way, which was 
lined with thousands of Parisians. He was to 
mount only three horses, but he performed 
the task with two, in one hour, 37 minutes, 
and 23 seconds. The horses through whose 
exertions the wager was won, were both 
killed by the severity of the heat they had 
achieved, 








DIFFICULTY OF PLEASING ALL. 


Those who have most to give, are most 
likely to complain of man’s ingratitude. For 
this reason, a king observed, ‘that his power 
of dispensing favours was the most difficult. 
task of royalty—since he never gave a place 
away but he made ninety-nine discontented 
and ungrateful subjects.”” Nearly to the same 
purpose was lord B’s answer, on being asked 
why he discontinued annual balls? He said 
“his rooms were not large enough to contain 
more than two hundred persons, and he feare 
ed making all above that number, who were 
his friends, his enemies; for he had observ- 
ed, that those ladies who were invited, for- 
got it before the next year; but those who 
were not invited, never forgot it during their 
lives.” 








THE POISON ARROWS OF AFRICA, 


Whatever is calculated to show the customs 
of distant countries, their manners, their uten- 
sils or theirarms, must be a subject of interest. 
The last travels of Major Denham and Capt. 
Clapperton, beside their discovery of coun- 
tries in Central Africa, before unknown, have 
thrown a light on many subjeectsy of which 
formerly we had but an obscure knowledge- 
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Amongst these, the Poison Arrow stands 
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very prominent. By accounts of Major Den- 
ham, it is a weapon, the slightest scratch of 
which is death; nothing can exceed it ex- 
cepting the bite of a rattlesnake. Major Den- 
ham accompanied an expedition of horse and 
foot, armed with musketry, against the Fela- 
tahs, the bravest of the African nations. The 
Felatahs are not of the negro race, but are 
of a bronze color, and are evidently of the 
Arab descent. The combatants met, andthe 
contest was long doubtful—the army of the 
assailants, principally on account of the cow- 
ardice of the Bournou horse, were defeated, 
and the poisoned arrows of the Felatahs made 
dreadful execution. .In the flight, Major 
Denham was frequently in the most critical 
danger, hundreds of these arrows falling 
around him. The wounded horses were seen 
after half an hour to drop dead ; and the sol- 
diers died, swelled, and the blood issuing at 
every pore. Boo Khaloom, a Merchant Gene- 
ral, under whose escort Don Oudney and his 
party had crossed the Desert, feil from his 
horse and expired, by a slight wound in the 
foot from one of those arrows. 


MISERIES. 

To see a young gentleman lolling ungrace- 
fully ona chair, with his feet over one arm of 
it, and his head and elbow leaning on the other 
—it makes me think he is unused to polite 
company. 

At a ball to be teased to dance with a person 
wedislike, and propriety and politeness makes 
us accede to his request, although our feelings 
Say No. 

To be accompanied home by a witless 
beau from a party, and for politeness-sake ask 
him in—‘* Thank yon, Miss,” and the flat 
stalks into the room, although the family have 
retired, and the watchmen are crying past ten 
o’clock. 

To be tormented with the visits of a spirit- 
less lover because he pleases Pa and Ma, 
and who has not sense enough to see 
that he is ridiculed for being an egregious 
fool, or manly feeling sufficient to stay away, 
when he has had hints plain and palpable, 


SINGULAR CITY. 


Friburg is an ugly but most extraordinary 
old place, ina beautiful but most extraordina- 
ry situation. ‘The romantic Sarine rushes by 
its grotesque and antique walls, which inclose 
not only an immense extent of ground, but 
romantic dells and solitary scenes, more like 
the wilds of a desert than the interior of a 
city ; while astonishing precipices of sand- 
stone, forming another wall of nature, rise 
around, in the sides of which, curious cham- 
bers and cells, and pachels have been hollow- 
ed out, fit for the abode of pious anchorites, 
The few inhabitants the enormous site of this 
strange old-city contains, present a curious 
contrast with each other, one half of them 
living on the top of a rocky precipice, the 
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other at the bottom of it, so that the pave- 
ment of one street literally serves as the roof 
for the houses of another: while it is a curi- 
ous fact, that these two divisions, though fel- 
low-citizens, are yet as distinct as if they be- 
longed to two different kingdoms, speak dif- 
ferent languages, and cannot understand each 
other; the high dwellers speak French, and 
the low German. But the extraordinary 
sight of monks, in their long white robes, 
and friars, with shaved crowns, and bare ran- 
delled legs and ropes round their waists, 
walking solemnly about the streets, and szurs 
grisis, habited like nuns, gliding along: the 
host borne in state through the market, and 
all the dirty fish women and cabbage-huck- 
sters falling down on their knees in the dirt 
to adore it; the tinkling of bells, the saying 
of masses, the worshipping of images, the fi- 
gures of Saints and Madonnas, that adorn the 
gloomy, dirty old-fashioned street, and the 
quaint antiquated dresses of the people, al- 
together present a spectacle so extraordinary, 
that Iam conyinced Fribourg has’ not its pa- 
rallelon the face of the earth. One cannot 
help thinking, that its honest citizens have 
contrived to lock up the sixteenth century 
within its walls; for you seem as if you had 
suddenly got into a place which was going 
quietly on in that primitive age, while ail the 
rest of the world are living in the nineteenth. 
— Oriental Adventures. 


BURNS THE POET. 

The last moments of the immortal Scots Bard 
have never been described; he had laidhis head 
quietly on the pillow awaiting dissolution, 
when his attendant reminded him of his medi- 
cine, and held the cup to his lips. He started 
suddenly up, drained the cup at a gulp, threw 
his hands before him like a man about to 
swim, and sprung from the head to the foot of 
the bed, fell with his face down, and expired 
without a groan. 

} 4 
LOUIS XIV. 

The death of his amiable and virtuous queen 
affected him in the severest degree. ‘ Good 
God !’ said he, when his attendants forced him 
away from her lifeless body, ‘isit possible that 
the queen is dead? and that I must forever 
lose her, who never gave me pain but when 
she died?’ It is not easy to pronounce a fune - 
ral oration in fewer words. 


OUR COUNTRY. 

No people on earth have more cause of 
gratitude and thankfulness to the Supreme 
Being, who presides over the destinies of na- 
tions and individuals, than have the people of 
the United States. At peace with all the 
world—more than usually united in moral and 
political sentiment among ourselves—with a 
constitution and government securing alike 
to the highest and the humblest individual the 
blessings of civil and religious hberty, the 
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freedom of speech and of the press; the elec- 
tive franchise, by which our rulers are chosen 
from the midst of ourselves, and the inesti- 
mable right of trial by jury, securing life, 
liberty and property. The means of know- 
ledge arerapidly multiplying, and the arts and 
sciences rising to a good degree of perfection. 
Internal improvement is marching with gi- 
gantic strides from one extreme to the other 
of our widely extended territory, shortening 
distances and increasing the facilities of trade 
and intercourse. We have a numerous and 
intelligent population, enlightened by litera- 
ture, refined by the infiuence of religion, and 
bound together by the ties of a common in- 
terest to increase and perpetuate the blessings 
of our free government. Surely, as a people, 
in the 51st year of our independence, and on 
the commencement of the year of our Lord 
1827, we should say, in the language of pious 
gratitude to the Giver of every good and 
perfect gift—* Scarcely hast thou dealt so with 


any people.” 








MARKS OF WISDOM. 


Dr. Franklin used to say, ‘that he could 
distinguish a wise man from a fool by the fol- 
lowing marks: Moderation in anger, govern- 
ment in household affairs, and writing a letter 
without useless repetitions.’ 








Winter evenings should be occupied in 
reading, by those who have no business to 
employ them. Nine tenths of mankind spend 
more time in positive idleness, (neither in 
business, récreation, or needful repose,) than 
is necessary, if employed in judicious read- 
ing, tomake them very intelligent members 
of society. But how many are tiere who do 
not even read a newspaper. They have not 
time, and can’t afford the expense! yet they 
can idle two or three hours in a day, and 
spend the price of half a dozen newspapers, 
or a share in = public library, for rum to pour 
down their throats. 








ADVENTURE WITH AN ELEPHANT. 


When I was in England in the year 1772, | 
went to see the elephants which were kept 
at the Queen’s stables, Buckinghat&house. 
Whilst I was gratifying myself with observing 
the huge creatures, and their various actions 
and peculiarities, I took occasion to with- 
draw from one of them a part of the hay, 
which he was collecting on the floor with his 
proboscis. I did this with my cane; and 
watched the animal very narrowly, to prevent 
a stroke from him, which I had reason to ex- 
pect. The keeper said that I had greatly 
displeased the elephant and that he would 
never forget the injury. I thought but little 
of this admonition at the time. But about six 
weeks afterwards, when I accompanied some 
other persons ona visit to the elephants, I 
found that, though probably several hundred 
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people had ,been there since my preceding 
visit, the animal soon recognised me. I did 
not attempt to molest or tease him atall ; and 
1 had no conception of any concealed resent- 
ment. Ona sudden, however, when I was 
supposed to be within the reach of his pro- 
boscis, he threw it towards me with such vio- 
lence, that had it struck me, 1 should proba- 
bly have been killed, or received some mate- 
rialinjury. Happily for me, 1 had perceived 
his intention, and being very active, 1 sprung 
out of his reach. ‘To every other person pre- 
sent he was gentle and good tempered, and 
his enmity to me arose, as the keeper declar- 
ed, solely from the circumstance of the little 
affront which I had formerly put upon him.— 
Memoirs of Lindley Murray. 








The man whom I call deserving the name, is 
One whose thoughts and exertiohs are for others, 
not himself, whose high purposes are adopted on 


just principles, and never abandoned, while hea- 


ven or earth afford means of accomplishing them. 
He is one, who will neither seek an indirect ad- 
vantage by a specious road, nor take an evil path 
to gain a real good purpose.— Scott. 





The rude peasant lives and dies without, any 
sensibility to the grandeur of the evening sky, and 
the savage exhibits no emotion as he gazes on the 
falls of Niagara. It is the mind which has been 
prepared by education, that understands and feels 
their greatness, So it is in the finest works of 
art. ‘he barbarous nations felt no admiration for 
the beautiful works of Rome ; the Turks express 
none for those that lie in ruins at Athens, and 
the Cossacks would have looked with supreme 
indifference on the splendors of the Louvre. No 
one fully realizes the perfection of the Apollo 
Belvidere till he has studied it long, or has been 
accustomed to similar works. It is characteristic 
of the most perfect productions in poetry, that, 
instead of being fully admired at first, their excel- 
lencies Open on the mind gradually in repeated 
perusal, and some hidden beauties there are, 
which disclose themselves only toa long and fa- 
miliar observation. 








There is but one test of friendship ; a test 
by which no one would try the genuineness of 
it ;—and this is necessity ; and yet, without that 
it is not easy to know whether the professions 
of our friends flow from the heari, or only 
stream from the dips. 


LOSS OF LIFE. 


Why should we fear to lose a thing, which, 
being lost, cannot be regretted? And since, 
moreover, we are threatened with deaths of 
so many various kinds, is it not worse to fear 
them all, than to suffer one of them? And 
what matters it when it happens, since it is 
unavoidable? Socrates being told that the 
thirty tyrants had condemned him to die, 
* And so has Nature, then,’ said he. What a 
folly it is for us to afflict ourselves about a 
passage that exempts us from all trouble! 
As our birth brought us the birth of all things 
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so when we die, all things to us will be dead. 
Therefore, to lament that we shall not be 
alive a hundred years hence, is as absurd as 
to be sorry that we were not in the land of 
the living a hundred years ago. Death is the 
beginning of another life. So did we weep, 
and so much it cost us, to enter this, and so 
did we put off our former veil, when wé en- 
tered this present state. Nothing can be a 
grievance that is but for once; and is it rea- 
sonable to be so long in fear of a thing that 
is of so short a duration? A long life, and a 
a short life, are, by death, made all one; for 
there is no long nor short to things that are 
no more. 





It is the business of true wisdom to bring to- 
gether every circumstance, which may light up a 
flame of cheerfuiness in the mind, and though we 
must indeed be insensible, should it burn with the 
same unvaried brightness, yet it should be pre- 
served as a sacred fire, never to be totally extin- 
guished.—fitzsborne. 





The human heart revolts against oppression, 
and is soothed by gentleness, as the waves of the 
ocean rises in proportion to the violence of the 
winds, and sinks, with the breeze, into mildness 
and serenity. 

== 


He isa great and self-poised character, whom 
praise unnerves not ; he is a still greater one who 
supports unjust censure, but the greater is he, 
who with acknowledged powers, represses his 
envy, and turns to use undeserved censure. 


— 





Pleasure is a rose, near which there ever grows 
the thorn of evil. 1t is wisdom’s work so careful- 
ly to cull the rose, as to avoid the thorn, and let 
its rich perfume exhale to Heaven, in grateful 
adoration of Him who gave the rose to blow.— 


E. Smith. 


Could the statue that enchants the world, the 
Venus de Medici, become suddenly animated, 
how great would be our disappointment, if we 
found her not endowed with a soul, answerable to 
the inimitable perfection of herform! Thus it is 
with a woman, whose only accomplishment is 
external excellence. 








Father of mercies! I would thank thee, that 
not only hast thou assigned eternal rewards to 
virtue, but that even in this bad world, the lines 
of our duty and our happiness, are so frequently 
woven together. 





Straws swim upon the surface, but pearls lie at the 
bottom. Showy parts strike every common eye, but 
solid ones are only to be discerned by the most ac- 
curate observers of the human head and human heart. 

What is the most constant of all things? Hope ; 
because it still remains with man, after he has lost 
every thing else. 

What is the best of all things? Virtue ; because 
without it there is nothing good. 

What is the strongest ? Neeessity ; which makes 
men face all the dangers of life. 

What is the quickest? Thought ; because in less 
than 2 moment it can fly to the end of the universe. 
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THE FALL OF THE LEAF. 

At the present season (middle of October) 
we observe that the trees, shrubs and bushes, 
have changed, or are changing from a deep 
green toa yellowish, and some to red; and 
this is commonly said to be owing to the frost; 
which is an error: for as yet we have not had 
thecold sufficient to freeze the tenderest bush- 
es ortrees. This change of color is the effect of 
time, and not of cold. Ourtrees generally 
wake up in April, and continue awake till this 
time, whenthey go to sleep for the winter. 
The leaves are the lungs, or breathing organs, 
and at the same time they elaborate the food 
of the plant, in order to sustain and perfect 
the flower, which perfects the fruit, which 
perfects the seed, the final intention of the 
vegetating process. The change of the color 
of the leaf, and its falling off, denotes that 
the vegetable rns is retiring to winter quarters, 
and having no longer use for its lungs, they 
gradually dry up, change color, and being de- 
prived of the usual supply of sap, they fall off, 
and the juices, analogous to the blood and 
juices of an animal, descend to the roots, shel- 
tered from the cold, in astate of sleep. They 
wake up in the Spring, and go through the 
like process; some for 20 years—some SO— 
some 100-—and 300—and some, it is said, live 
500 years. 





What would be the effect ofa poem, one line 
serious, one burlesque, on one and the same 
subject, in tragic and comic alternation? Would 
not the reader cry with one eye and laugh 
with the other? 





WASHINGTON. 

After the surrender of York Town, while 
the continental troops were preparing to re- 
ceive the British, who were to march forth 
from the garrison, and deliver up their arms, 
the commander-in-chief was heard to say, ad- 
dressing himself to the division of the army 
to which he was attached, ‘‘My brave fel- 
lows, let no sensation of satisfaction for the 
triumphs you have gained, induce you to in- 
sult our fallen enemy,; let no clamourous huz- 
zaing, increase their mortification. It is suffi- 
cient sag#faction to us that we, witness their 
humiliation: Posterity will huzza for us !”’ 








WILD TUKIES. 

Mr.’ Charles Louis Bonaparte, in his 
Natural History of the birds of the United 
States, asserts that the wild turkey is a na- 
tive of America, and was a stranger to the 
old world, till after the discoveries of Colum- 
bus. It was sent from Mexico to Spain in the 
early part of the 17th century, and thence to 
England about the year 1514. By degrees it 
spread over Europe, Asia and Africa.—The 
English supposing it to have come from Tur- 
key, through Spain, gave it the name of Tur- 
key.—The wild and domestic Turkey is of 
the same species, 
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THE SCHOOL GF FLORA. 
<r: 
No. IX. 
Botanic Name ) FRANKLINIA ALATAM AHA. 
English Name > Franklinia. 
French Name ) Franklinier. 

Vartram, in his travels through Georgia and Flo- 
rida, discovered this beautifal shrub on the banks of 
the River Alatamaha ; it is scarce out of that locali- 
ty. The seeds were brought to his Botanic Garden 
on the Schuylkill, and the shrub, although a native 
of a warm climate, was found to grow very well in 
the open ground. From hence it has been spread in 
many gardens, and deserves to be cultivated for the 
beauty of its sweet white blossoms. 

The name of Franklinia was given to it by Mar- 
shall and others, in honor of Dr. Benjamin Franklin, 
an eminent American Philosopher, and the specific 
name was taken from the river where it was detect- 
ed. Many Botanists have deemed it so nearly allied 
to the genus GorDoNIA as to annex it thereto, under 
the name of Gordonia pubescers ; but it offers in 
the irregular calyx, corolla, many seeds, &c. several 
geod generic distinctions, and ought to be preserved 
as a genus. 

It is a pretty shrub growing from five to ten feet 
high, with leaves petiolate, oblong, undulate, toothed, 
acute, shining above and pubescent beneath. The 
flowers are axillary, solitary, like a large white rose, 
larger than those of the orange, and with a smell 
somewhat similar; the calyx has five unequal leaves, 
the corolla has five spreading white petals like a rose, 
rounded, concave, and undulate ; many stamina are 
connected together. One pistil with five styles.— 
The capsul has five cells and many seeds in each 
cell. 

in the natural arrangement this shrub belongs to 
the COLUMNIFERA, section of HiriscrpeEs, along 
with Hibiscus, Gordonia, Stewartia, &c: which 
all enter into the Monadelphia class of Linneus.— 
The Tea Shrub of China and the Camellia have 
much likeness to it ; perhaps it may be their substi- 
tute in North America. Being easily raised from 
seeds and layers, it may soon find a place in all 
gardens, 

ft onght to become the emblem of that practical 
Puitosopuy, of which Franklin was the type and 
promoter. 


No. X. 
Botanie Name ) OXALIS ACETOSELLA. 
English Name > White Wood-Sorrel. 
French Name " Oxalide Blanche. 

The Genus Oxa.is is remarkable for producing 
many fine species of plants ; the African are the most 
striking, and stand next to the Geraniums in affini- 
ties, although generally scentless, and with very 
different leaves. These leaves are commonly ter- 
nate, like clover leaves, and each leaflet like a heart, 
forming there‘ore three hearts joined together, 
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All these plants have a sour taste, and produce the 
Oxalic acid, to which they have given their name. 

Among the species growing in Europe and Ameri- 
ca, this is the prettiest, having large white flowers 
with purple veins ; while the others have commonly 
small yellow flowers. The Oxalis Acetosella grows 
in all the woods, hedges, &c. of North Europe, and 
in North America, in the woods of New England, 
Canada, the Catskill Mountains, &c. The Ameri- 
can plant is perhaps a variety of the European, being 
larger and with larger flowers. ‘The root is peren- 
nial, tubercular, and creeping: The leaves on long 
petiols, have three obcordate leaflets, often hanging 
downwards. The flowers are solitary, on naked, 
radical stems. The Calyx has five leaves. The 
Corolla has five petals. ‘The Stamina are 10, united 
at the base, five of which are shorter. The pistil 
has five styles. The capsul five cells, &c. 

It belongs to the natural order of Geranides, along 
with Geranium, Pelargonium, &c. and to Mona- 
delphia of Linnzus, although he has erroneously 
placed it in Decundria, 

The name of Oxalis is Greek, and alludes to the 
acidity of the plant. Acctosella is a Latin name of 
the same import. It is a hardy plant, fearless of 
cold, blossoming at the end of spring. It is rare in 
gardens ; it may be used there to form pretty clus- 
ters and borders. 

It is the emblem of Sour TEMPER and Droopr- 
ING HEARTS. 


Ov Bie 


STYRANDRA BIFOLIA. 
Double Heart-leaf. 
Styrandre Double-feuille. 

This plant was called Convallaria-bifolia by 
Linneus, who united it through an oversight with 
the Lily of the Valley ; but it is quite different. It 
is easily distinguished by four petals, and four Sta- 
mina like a cross, belonging therefore to Tetrandria, 
while Convallaria belongs to Hexandria, and has 
six Stamina, &c. In the natural orders both enter 
into ASPARAGOIDES, distinguished from the Lily 
tribe by having a berry for fruit. 

The name of Styrandra means Stamina like a 
cross, and bifolia implies that it has only two leaves 
on the stem. This plant grows on the mountains 
and in the cold yallies of America and Europe. 

A perennial creeping root, throws several radical 
leaves on a long petiol, and several stems with two 
sessile leaves: all these leaves are smooth, shining, 
cordate, entire, acute, and with many neryes. The 
flowers are small, white, and forma raceme ; they 
have no calyx. A berry with ttvo cells succeeds the 
flowers. 

This delicate little plant, will grow any where 
under a shade, and in the coldest climate. It blos- 
soms in May. 


It may be the emblem of a false or DOUBLE 
HEART. 


Rotanic Name 
English Name 
French Name \ 








No. XIl. 


BERBERIS VULGARIS. 
Common Barberry. 
Epine-Vinetie Commune. 


English Name 


Botanic Name 
French Name 


The Barberry is a shrub, an old tenant of the 
gardens, and producing clusters of fine acid berries, 
that are very palatable, and used for tarts and pre- 
serves along with currants and goose berries; a 
native like them, of the cold hills and mountains of 
America and Europe, it thrives but in the North, 
and seldom bears perfect fruit in the South, Berbe- 
ris is an ancient Latin name. It is the type of a 
natural order, the Berberides. In the Linnean sys- 
tem it belongs to Hexandria. 

Two singularities of this shrub deserve notice.— 
The Stamina are irritable, and have an elastic mo- 
tion when touched at the period of full bloom. It is 
asserted that this shrub, or its shade, is injurious to 
wheat and many other plants. It may be owing to 
that kind of vegetable antipathy arising from the same 
nourishment being required by the different plants. 

The stem is thorny ; the leaves are clustered or 
fasciculate, obovate, toothed, obtuse,’shining. The 
flowers are yellow in nodding racemes, they have 
six petals and six Stamina. 'The berries are oblong, 
and red. The American shrub is a variety, called 
Berberry Canadensis, or Canada Berberry, differ- 
ing only by shorter leaves and smaller berries. 

It appears that it may become a proper emblem of 
ANTIPATHY and IRRITABLE TEMPER. 

—— i 


_. FLOWER POTS FOR ROOMS. 

Fill a pot with coarse moss of any kind, in the 
same manner as it would be filled with earth, and 
place a cutting or seed in this moss. It sueceeds ad- 
mirably, with plants destined to ornament a drawing 
room. In such a situation, plants grown in moss,’ 
thrive better than if they were in garden mould, and 
ayy the very great advantage of not causing dirt 

y the earth washing out of them when watered.— 
For transportation, plants rooted in moss are better 
adapted, on account of their lightness. The explan- 
ation of the practice seems to be this: moss ram- 
med into a pot, and subjected to continual waterings, 
is soon brought into a state of decomposition, when 
it becomes a pure vegetable mould, and is the most 
roe of all materials for the growth of almost all 

inds of plants. The moss would also not contain 
more moisture than the quantity best adapted to the 
absorbent powers of the root—a condition which 
ean scarcely be obtained with any certainty by the 
use of earth. 


i 
‘C FAINT HEART NEVER WON A FAIR LADY.’? 


This proverb is an incentive to constancy 
and resolution in an honorable undertaking, 
having a more extensive meaning than the 
one expressed. It intimates the injuriousness 
of being low spirited and despairing ; as de- 
jection of mind will in all probability, prevent 
success, as it enervates or enfeebles the 
whole energy of man. Irresolution unfits 
us to meet difficulties; but courage con- 
a those which at first appear insurmount- 
able. 
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Musie’s fair sister—for behold in each, 
Are nameless graces which no methods teach, 
And which a master’s hand alone can reach. 





THE BOSTON BARD. 


I knew him when in happier hours, 
lie strung the Lydian lyre, 

Amid the groves and golden bow’rs, 
With pure poetic fire. 





Dear were the days of Coffin then, 
(Soon doom’d, alas! to end ;) 
When from the haunts of heartless men, a 
He wander’d with his friend. 


Where Schuylkill rolls its winding wave, 
At evening’s silent reign, 

Oft have I heard him bless the brave, 
In musie’s magic strain. 


Then, say, shall this sweet son of song, 
On sorrow’s bosom die ? 

Has feeling fled the world’s gay throng, 
And wip’d her weeping eye ? 


Forbid! beholding heav’n replies, 
While fancy feels—admires ; 
Forbid! the guardian angel cries, 


While freedom, friendship fires. 


Pale, pestilential sickness, now, 
Preys on that face divine ;— 
But ne’er can triumph o’er that brow, 
Which wreaths of roses twine. 


His sun of genius soon must low’r, 
On earth no more to rise ; 
Oh! may it gild his evening hour, 
Beneath unclouded skies. 
MILFORD BARD. 


ceiacualnietnca 
TU A LEAFLESS TREE. 


Late wast thou green in all thy summer pride, 
Now where are al! thy glories—where ? 

Wither’d, alas! around thee far and wide, 
Or fluttering feebly in the wintry air. 


a OR 


Aye, thou hast withered ! so man’s joys will die— 
Now green in youth—now some unruly blast 

Wiil scathe and crush—--now age will onward fly, 
Then age like sorrow will forever last ! 


So my young hopes—-now thrown into the sky-- 
Their branches spreading, and their right, 
Misfortane howl’d—and dead around they lic, 
And I am strip’d—dark in eternal night ! 


Ah, my pore heart is cold—and chill—and wan, iq 
And she I @eem’d so faithful-—fond and true, 

Who smil’d—but now, alas! her smile is gone 
And dark deceit arises to my view. JUNA, 









cece emp 1 tek ety ee 
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LINES. 


The bleak winds of winter come sweeping around, 
The rivers are bound in his chains ; 

The naked boughs rock to the tempest’s hoarse sound, 
And heavy drops freeze as it rains, 


Then let us draw near to our home-cheerful blaze, 
And reflect while thus warm and secure, 

That thousands are wretched whole nights and whole 

days, ‘ 

With the hunger and cold they endure. 

Then come, let us praise that dear Being above, 
Who grants us those blessings we share ; 

For all we enjoy are the fruits of his love, 
And his mercy beams every where. 


Tho’ the needy, afflicted move under his eye, 
He still is their father and guide, 
And for those who will firm on his mercy rely, 
He will blessings hereafter provide. 
ELLEN. 


—_— oe 
BATTLE, 


“ Arms on armour, 
Chee bray’d horrible discord; and the madding 
wheels 
Of brazen fury rag’d.”— Milton, 


What sounds are those that strike the astounded ear, 

And startle from the eye the pitying tear, 

What glare is that which meets the dazzled sight 

And like a meteor throws around its light ? 

*Tis battle’s horrid din, its dread alarms, 

*Tis nations joining with impetuous arms— 

Conflicting armies range around the field, 

Each tries to conquer, and each dreads to yield ; 

War’s hungry demon hovers in the air, 

Like Goules exulting o’er their hellish fare ; 

And, fiend-like watches close the bloody fray, 

His ravenous maw expectant ofits prey. 

Thick clouds of smoke ascend through heaven’s blue 
arch, 

That dim their swords, and hide the measured 
march 

Of distant troops advancing to the fight, 

To share their glory, or to aid their flight. 

But hark! still louder groans the cannon’s roar, 

The shocks tremendous echo from.the shore, 

Each horseman spurs his gallant charger on, 

His polished sabre glittering in the sun, 

‘Till ’neath a mortal blow he bites the ground, 

His life blood issuing from the deadly wound. 

O glorious end ! how blest it is to die, 

When falling in the holy cause of Liberty ; 

His fleeting soul disdains a tyrant’s power, 

And quits the earth its kindred skies to soar, 

Around his head a halo sheds its ray, 

Bright as the noon beams of the orb of day. 

With rapid strides a hero treads the plain, 

And fights his way o’er lofty heaps of slain, 

Foes fall on foes, beneath his crimson’d blade, 

Streamlets of blood flow silent down the glade, 

Till like the far-famed Theban, compass’d round, 

He lies, a mighty ruin on the ground. 

Their chieftain slain, behold the exhansted troop, 

Spent with fatigue, and all their valour droop, 

Disorder makes their lives an easy prey, 

Through their thinned ranks a host now cuts its way, 

And hostile triumph soon decides the day. 

No tomb-stone marks the spot where freemen bled, 

O’er that dread field no pillar rears its head, 

Save one alone, which proudly towering high, 

Casts its long shade upon the evening sky, 

A monument inglorious of the yictony. 


ORASMYN. 
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AFFECTION. 
HER SMILE AND HER TEAR, 


O what is so beautiful half to behold, 
As the smile which Affection bestows ; 

It is sweeter than incense, and brighter than gold, 
And as soft as the breath of a rose. 


O it sheds round the heart, in its happiest hour, 
A halo of rapture and love ! 

And divinely it glows ’neath the magical power, 
As a gem ’neath the light from above ! 


If so witching her smile, what must be her tear? 
Deep, deep in her heart doth it flow! 

It is doubly sacred, and doubly dear, 
Being shed in the hour of woe. 


Both, both are most exquisite! blest is the smile 
Which beams in the season of gladness ; 

And blest is the tear which can sorrow beguile, 
Or soften one moment of sadness. 


ae 
A DREAM OF HEAVEN, 


I slumber’d not on downy bed, 
Or’neath pavillion gay and bright, 

But pillow’d was my weary head 
Jpon the velvet turf, and light 

The summer zephyrs sportive play’d 
Around my couch, by nature made. 


Calm was that sleep for life was young, 
And hope enchantingly then sung : 

No cloud of sorrow dim’d the ray, 

For youthful hearts are ever gay. 

I had a vision, it was blight, 

The dreams of youth, are ever bright, 

That vision! ah it fed too soon 

Like the diamond beams of an infant moon ; 
Like the meteor gleam of hope it fled— 
How calm was my sou!, when around my bed 
Of verdure it hover’d so bright and fair, 
How sad when it melted in balmy air. 

Each shadow of sleep in memory dwells, 

Or joy or woe to the heart it tells, 

And that dream of Heaven will long remain 
On that record of bliss, as it is of pain. 


In that bright vision, first upon my view 
Arose a being beautiful and fair ; 
His eyes of beaming innocence, were blue, 
In graceful ringlets flow’d his golden hain, 
Radiant his wings and on his sacred brow 
The brilliant halo of Eternal leve, 
Shone with resplendent light ; low did I bow, 
I knew he came from those bright realms above 
Where dwells the Deiry: and thus he spake 
With voice far sweeter than a summer lute ; 
Even the breeze did not the stillness break— 
Silent I listen’d—reverence is mute. 
Thus spake the Angel, ‘‘ Mortal with me fly, 
To regions far beyond the sky ; 
There enjoying lasting bliss 
Sigh not for a world like this.” 
And then methought his hand in mine entwin’d, 
And on light pinions, swifter than the wind, 
In air we rose ; calm and serene my soul 
Possess’d no earthly feelings, and I gaz’d 
E’en as the eagle on the sun, which blag’d 
In summer strength ; | was in Heaven’s controul ; 
Earth was beneath us, and it seem’d, 
Dark, insignificant, no longer fair ; 
Swift to the glories which above us beam’d, 
Joyous we still pursu’d our coarse in air. 
Soon we approach’d the everlasting gate, 
On which! gaz’d with wonder and delight ; 
Here then, I thoneht, we enter to that state, 
Where blizs is lasting, as ‘tis pure and bright. 
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‘Then said the Angel, “ open wide, 

Ye everlasting portals, for I bring 
Another to these realms of joy and love, 

To join the spirits who delight to sing 
The praise of him who governs here above.” 


Then did the golden portals open wide ; 
Heaven [ saw in all its glorious pride ; 
Rich odours mingled in the gentle air ; 
Music’s soft numbers swell’'d and sily’ry strains, 
Were sung by ‘‘ Angels ever bright and fair,” 
To him who there ador’d eternal reigns, 


Then I beheld the everlasting throne 
Adorn’d with jewels far more bright 
Than those which gem the robe oi night ; 
knelt before the HigGH AND MIGHTY ONE, 
Ador’d in silence, and in silence lov’d ; 
Towards me then the bright wing’d choir mov’d ; 
Enchanted on their silver notes | hung, 
While thus in sweetest harmony they sung : 


THE HYMN. 


‘** Before thy throne enternal King! 
We bend in holy love ; 
With reverence thy praises sing, 
United here above. 
In majesty supreme alone, 
Thou guid’st our heavenly way, 
While hov’ring round thy sacred throne 
We own thy mighty sway.” 


Then onward mov’d the angel throng 

Still chaunting the adoring song ; 

The golden harp, a seraph rung, 

The hallelujah loud was sung ; 

And every celestial grove 

Eeho’d the strains of joy and love. 

I follow’d and delighted gaz’d, 

I listen’d, wonder’d, bow’d and prais’d. 

Around me flowers bloom’d—their bloom, 
Fades not like those of earth ; 

Their odours the light breeze perfume, 
Which fans them from their birth. 


The vision fled—my slumber broke, 
{n admiration, I awoke. 
I gaz’d around me—earth was green, 

And flowers were blooming fair and bright ; 
I could not smile, for I had seen 

In slumber, things of heavenly light. 
Again I slumber’d—but that dream, 

Around my pillow did net play ; 
It vanish’d like the meteor’s gleam, 

But ne’er from memory can stray. 

SELIM. 
sensei entice 


TO CAROLINE. 


I’ve seen the beanteous flowret rear, 
In pride its fragrant head, 

While o’er its leaves the morning tear 
Its glittering lustre shed. 


And while I viewed the twinkling grace 
In crystal beauty clad, 

I thought like this the fairest face, 
E’en beauty, may look sad. 


Perchance, sweet Girl, like this lone flower, 
The tear hath wet thy cheek ; 

Hath fell to cloud the joyous hour, 
Some latent woe to speak. 


I hope not—for I trust that peace, 
Will round thy moments shine ; 
And when thy terrene days shall cease, 
May Heavenly joys be thine. 


ELLEN. 





TO A WHALE. 


Thou mighty wanderer of the trackless deep— 

I love te mark thy wild, impetuous course ; 
Whether the waters calmly round thee sleep, 
Or vent their anger in dread moanings hoarse 
And rise as barriers to thy furious force— 
Which thou in scorn loud lashest with thy tail, 
As if to drive the ocean to its source, 

Which from the stroke retreating loud doth wail 
And trembles at its mighty monarch’s rade assail. 


Thou ridest in grandeur—what is man to thee ? 
When his proud vessels fly from thee in fear ; 
Yea, with all speed, far, far away do flee, 
To hide behind the octan mountains’ rear— 
But thon assailst not causeless—the sharp spear 
He hurls to madness goads thee on, 
Oh I can look thy rightful wrath severe ; 
Thou sportest with freedom—He by avarice drawn 
Dares brave thy fury—meets it—and his pride is 
gone. . CONA: 
—— 
TO MY QUILL. 


Companion of each lonely hour, 

Through every change, I love thee still; 
Tis thine to soothe attliction’s power, 
My slender 


Shoei 









Whene’er my heart’s with grief oppress’ 
*Tis then thy jetty tears distil ; 
Thou calm’st the tumults of my breast, 
My dearest quill. 


Thou slender, dear, bewitching thing, 
Tho’ thou no charms to others shew, 
Yet I the pleasures thou dost bring, 
Can ne’er forego. 


There’s not a friend I yet have known, 
In whom like thee, I can confide ;; 
The secrets that to thee are shewn, 
None know beside. 


Through the remainder of my days, 
With joys my vacant moments fill ; 
And may we both in yirtue’s ways, 
Be guided still, 


When in my service thou art grown old, 
And I have ceased thy guide to be, 
Then may some partial friend behold 
My love for thee. 
PRIVADO. 
ncteicmtlltancnotcinony 
SONG. 
The following beautiful Song is from the Novel entitled 
“ Felix Alvarez.” 
Toll not the bell of death for me, 
When I am dead: 
Strew not the flow’ry wreath o’er me, 
On my cold bed. 
Let friendship’s sacred tear 
On my fresh grave appear, 
Gemming with pearls my bier— 
When I am dead. 
No dazzling proud array 
Of pageantry display, 
My fate to spread : 
Let not the busy crowd be near, 
When I am dead ; 
, Fanning with unfelt sighs my bier, 
os sighs quickly sped. 
“<a, Deep let the impression rest 
“On some fond female breast ; 
‘Fhen were my memory blest 
When I am dead. 
Let not the day be writ ; 
Love will remember it, 
Untold—unsaid. 
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TO A FEMALE FRIEND. 


In the life of the indefatigable traveller, Mungo 
Park, it is asserted that he once became so exhaust- 
€d on the burning Desert, that he sank on the sand, 
and abandoned himself to despair ; however, glanc- 
ing his eye around to take a last survey of the hea- 
vens and the trackless plain, he saw near him a small 
tuft of grass, fresh, and of diverse and beautiful hues! 
This pleasing sight restored his fortitude, and he 
proceeded on his toilsome journey over the vast and 
scorching Desert. 


As joy’d the fainting heart of Park, 
’Neath Afric’s scorching sky, 

When hope had fled life’s fragile bark, 
And down he sank to die ; 

As joyed his heart, when to his view 
The bright green tuft appeared, 

And bade the life-blood flow anew, 
Through channels shrunk and seared ; 


So thou, dear girl, to me arose, 
Amid this scene of wo: 

Forth from my heart the warm tide flows, 
» And melts surrounding snow ; 

i ark, my fortitude had fled, 

im I hope resigned ; 
World’s waste I laid my head, 
ast a look behind. 







But thon, sweet flow’ret, fresh and bright, 
Bent o’er my desert breast, 
All pure and lovely as the light 
Of bliss among the blest! 
The fragrance of thy virtues gave 
New ardour to my soul ; 
I fled the confines of the grave, 
And spurn’d despair’s ¢ontroul. 


Oh, woman! wretched is the heart, 
To which, in sorrow’s night, 
Thy sunshine can no warmth impart, 
fford no ray of light. 
Thank heaven! he lives not, could not liye, 
So plung’d in wo as this, 
To whom new life thou could’st not give, 
And add to earthly bliss. 
BOSTON BARD. 


ee Se 
MY NATIVE VALE. 


Dear is the vale that gave me birth, 
The sweetest spot of all the earth ; 
And dear the verdant flowery lawn, 
Where first I hailed life’s cheerful dawn : 
And dearthe little playful group 
That gambol’d o’er the verdant slope ; 
But dearer far that tender breast 

That sooth’d my infanteares to rest 
And he, dear guardian of our youth, 
Who songht to guide, in paths of truth, 
The little yet untainted group 

His present joy, his future hope. 


Remembrance to my fancy brings 

A thousand soft, endearing things. 

Ah! what a sad reverse I find, 
Oppressed with wounds and none to bind 
And that dear cot, where once I proved 
The joys to love, and be beloved, 
Around that cheerful hearth, I see 

No face that beams a smile on me, 

No sympathising voice I hear ; 

I feel no kindred bosom near ; 

I mark the sweet-briar blooms as fair, 
As sweet the rose bush scents the air ; 
The willow bends as graceful by, 

The poplars rear their heads on high ; 








“i 
The little stream as smoothly flows, A 
Fring’d by the butter-cup and rose ; 4 
The birds as sweet, renew their strain, ; 
And fiocks and herbs still graze the plain ; 
The tinkling bell, the closing day, 
And the bright sun’s last parting ray, 
Beaming askance the windows fair, 
Remind of joys I’ve witnessed there :— 
But parting sun, with radiance bright, 
Nor tinkliug bell, at coming night, 
Nor flocks, nor herbs, that calmly graze, 
Nor sweetest bird’s melodious lays, 
Nor little streamlet, smooth and clear, 
Whose margin, deck’d with flowers appear, 
Nor pensive willows, bending shade, 
Nor poplar’s tall aspiring head, 
Nor fragrant rose, nor sweet-briar fair, 
Can soothe a heart oppress’d with care, 
Tho’ all looks beautiful and fair, 
The hand who reared them is not there. 

EVELINA. 
oi 


WHAT IS LOVE LIKE? 


What are those feelings to us given, 

That do so much partake of Heaven ; 

That come like music from the spheres, 

Which floats, then sinks upon the ears ? 

Or like the whispering zephyr’s gale, 

When dying in the silent vale ? 

Soft comes this passion on the soul, 

Which nought on earth can e’er control ; 

*Tis like those dreams to angels given, 

And wafts the soul en wings to Heav’n. 

Tis like the silver beams that sleep, mF 

Upon the dark, and rolling deep, 

lis like the vessel’s silent glide, 

Upon the water’s moonlight tide ; 

Tis like the murm’ring of the wave, 

It speaks—yet silent as the grave ; 

*Tis true as Sol who tracks the Heav’n, 

As pure as dew which falls at even ; 

*Tis warm as Etna’s burning breast, 

*Tis soft as innocence’s rest— 

Tis firm on earth, as fix’d in Heav’n, 

*Tis paradise to woman given. 

ERNESTINE. 

ae 


LINES. 
When Spring upon the ocean wave, 
Her smile of beauty throws, 
The perils of the storm to brave, 
Again Eugenio goes. 


Affection’s tear the eye shall dim, 
When he is far away ; 

And oft maternal sighs to him 
In lonely hours shall stray ; 


And Love in sorrow come, when all 
Around unconscious sleep, 

When night shall shade the jatticed hall, 
Where Beauty wakes to weep— | 


When thought to friendship’s eye shall bring 
Forms scatter’d far and wide, 

She’ll follow then on fancy’s wing, 
His pathway o’er the tide. 


But yet perchance in other climes, 
That restless spirit there, 

May lose the dream of other times, 
Replete with gloom and care. 


The lip of scorn that now must meet 
The idle gazer’s eye, 

May wear a softer smile to greet 
The stranger passing by. 











Yet still methinks, if fairer flowers 
Rise on a foreign strand, 

He'll not forgel (at least) the bowers 
That gild his native land— 

And then should warmer hearts to share 
His pains or pleasures come, 

He'll think of those while musing there, 
That hallow’d once his Home. 


Away! may ne’er a ruder gale 
Around Eugenio rise, 

Than the soft breath which comes to hail 
The star of evening skies, 

Again may hope with gentle beams, 
The clouds of care illume, 

Like morning’s earliest smile which gleams 
On ocean’s starless gloom. 

Princeton, 1827. SYLVIA. 
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A Savage meets a white man,on the destruction of whom 
he is unconquerably intent.—Previous to which he is 
supposed to have spoken the following :— 


“‘] have thee, now,” the Savage cried, “ yet ’fore 
I glut my weapon in thy cursed blood, 

Which breathes contagion—aye at ev’ry pore 
Exhales of evils an infernal blood ; 

Will let thee know, when from the eastern shore 
You sail’d away, and dark’d the rolling flood, 

The Indian rambled hill and valley o’er, 
Liv’d where he lik’d—was happy and was good.” 


** Thou know’st not Indian cunning—else should I, 
Leaving the wigwam, dwell in white man’s tent; 
And throwing off my wild simplicity, 
Pore o’er your books to equal you ?—intent 
To pry into your secret subtlety, 
And then your cursed schemings circumvent, 
To still revenge ?—which sayest thou must die, 
While I obedient, on it firm am bent.” 


“‘T mark’d you well—I studied well your art, 
And at your baseness sicken’d—then I knew, 
Within my brothers’ breasts I could impart 
Renew’d revenge, and hatred unto you. 
J swore—when [ had rov’d to western part, 
In white man’s blood I would my hands imbrue ; 
For base deception dwelt within his heart, 
And to delude us, was his final view.” 


Ife spoke—when from his eyes a gleaming fire, 
With rage illumin’d—struck e’en to the soul— 
The trembling white man—never would such ire, 

Except in vengeance listen to control. 
He rais’d the Tom’hawk—hatefal smil’d—now 
high’r, 
It circled in the air—the savaze howl 
Now echoed far—he strode a footstep nigh’r, 
And hurl’d the deadly weapon to its goal ! 
CIREX. 
-_——>—— 
THE TREASURES OF THE DEEP. 


BY CAMPBELL. 


What hid’st thou in thy treasure cave and cells ; 
Thou hollow sounding and mysterious Main ? 
Pale glistening pearls, and rainbow eolour’d shells, 
Bright things whichegleam unreck’d of and in yain. 
Keep, keep thy riches, melancholy sea! 
We ask not such of thee. 
Yet — the Depths have more! What wealth un- 
told ! 
Far down and shining through tbe stillness lies! 
Thou hast the starry gems, the burning gold, 
Won from ten thousand royal Argossies 
*-Sweep o’er thy spoils, thou wiud and wrathful 
main! 
Earth claims not these again ! 
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Yet more, the Depths have more!—Thy Waves 
have roll’d 

Above the cities of a world gone by ! 

Sand hath filled up the palaces of old, 

Sea weeds o’ergrown the hall of revelry ! 

—Dash o’er them, Ocean, in thy scornfal play,” 
Man yields them to decay ! 

Yet more! the billows of the Depths have more ; 

High hearts and brave are gather’d to thy breast ! 

They hear not now the booming waters roar, 

The battle thunders will not break their rest. 

Keep thy red gold and gems, thou stormy grave, 
Give back the fine and brave ; 

Give back the lost and lovely—those for whom 

The place was kept at board and hearth so long ; 

The Breyer went up through midnight’s breathless 

gloom 

And the vain yearning woke midst festal song : 

Hold fast thy buried isles, thy towers o’erthrown, 
But all is not thy own. 


To thee the love of woman hath gone down, 
Dark flows thy tide o’er manhood’s noble head, 
O’er youth’s bright locks and beauty’s flowery crown, 
Yet must thou hear a voice—Restore the dead ; 
Earth shall reclaim her precious things from thee. ; 
Restore the dead, thou sea, 
——<p————~ 
LINES. 
Rear’d in the lap of rural ease, 
Beneath affection’s wing, 
I view’d the objects form’d to please, 
And early learnt to sing. 


Yet were my songs like nature wild, 
And unadorn’d by art ; 

But they my infant cares beguil’d, 
And sooth’d my youthful heart. 
At length with blast severe and cold, 

Misfortune’s gale did blew, 
And on the Willow branch behold, 
My Harp suspended low. 


But while the Willow bent to kiss 
The limped stream that flows ; 
Again I seiz’d my harp in bliss 
And sang of all my woes. 
-———— 
LOVE’S LABOUR LOST, 
SUNG “EY MRS, KNIGHT, 
Young Love, in a transport exclaim’d, 
«¢ A beautiful bower Pil build; 
‘¢ Ere the first blush of morning hath beam’d, 
‘¢ With roses the dome shall be fiill’d 1” 
He gather’d the roses of spring 
His mansion ef bloom to adorn: 
But his task proy’d a difficult thing, 
When he found every rose had a thorn, 
When he found, &e. 


At length, after Love fondly toil’d, 
He gazed with delight all around— 
When a storm kis bower destroy’d, 
And his roses were strew’d ’er the ground. 
The urchin then whimper’d and cried, 
«¢ My hopes thus for ever are cross’d— 
‘¢ On fair weather I fondly relied, 
*¢ But I found poor Love’s labour is lost !” 
*¢ But I found,” &e, 


Then maidens, who castles wonld build 

In the air—take warning from this; 
Till your lover’s vows are fulfill’d, 

Do not think of a bower of bliss. 
Believe me, the story is trne— 

If you slight it, some tears it may cost: 
For like Cupid, perhaps you may’rue, 

And find all Love's labour is lost. 

And fiid all, &e. 


EVELINA. 
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. Fard is my stem and dry, no root is found 
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TO DAY, DEAREST, IS OUKS. 


A BALLAD, BY THOMAS MOORE, ESQ. 
The subject of the Air from a Ballad. 
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Why should love carelessly 










life shines or _ low'rs, Just as we, weak mortals, 
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stem to - day, May wither before to - mor - ‘row, To- 


~~ : 
mor - row, to - mor-row; May’ wither before tomorrow. 
/Then why, dearest ! so long Yet Time from both in his silent lapse 


Let the sweet moments fly over ? Some treasure may steal or borrow ; 
Tho’ now blooming and young, Thy charms may be less in bloom perhaps, 
Thou hast me devoutly thy Lover. Or I less in love to-morrow. 
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‘THE PUZZLER. When grovel siigstdens WimReet Worcs fave loet— 


Lift my green head against the rattling hail, 








<NIGMAS. And brave the driving snows and freezing gale ; 
Though dumb I am, I oft impart, And faithful lovers oft when storms impend, 


Beneath my friendly shade together bend ; 


J lings of the heart ; she ; moh 
er eee hc heart ; There join thew heads within the green recess, 


1 oft deceive, oftmake amends, 


Foes I create, and yet make friends ; And in the close wove covert, nearer press ; 
Pit alas etnies yet never stray . But lately am I known to Britain’s isle: 
‘Aun itaricalic blown away; : Enough+you’ve guessed ; I see it by your smile, 





For me the lawyer quits his fee, 
Horse You allhave made aout) 1 Why is an atorney a law like, a young beans 
° 2 Why is an Irishman like the Pope. 

3 Why is the state of Kentucky dike France. 
4 Why is a fashionable lady like a ship. 

5 Why is the S. E, P. like a grocery store. 
6 Why eant Taylor’s geese fly, 











EY MRS. BARBAULD. 


To draw nutritious juices from the ground, 
Yet of your ivory fingers magic teuch 
The guick’ning power, and strange effect is such, a 
My shrivelled trank a sudden shade extends, 
And from rude storms your tender frame defends; 
An hundred times a day my head is seen 





ANSWERS TO THE PUZZLES IN NO. 2. 





*d wit! ; ‘ 0- tre-al 2 Tea-pot. 3. Water- 
Crown’d with a floating canopy of green ; : 1, Mo-n . / : 
An hundred times, as struck with sudden blight, lilly. 4, Pea-cock. 5. Letter O. 6. Tren- 
The spreading yerdure withers to the sight ; ton. 7, Hern-pipe. 
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